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THE MAt#tING OF A NUR E 
ak HE educationa 


Medical Journal opens with an address to 


S 


tudents of me 


1 number of the British 


dicine which is singularly 


cable -to probationers entering the career of 


sin 


o 


ie qualities necessary 1f a Man or a woman 
es to be a good doctor are also the qualities 


ssary to make ¢ 
o profession for which a special vocation 


10 


Y 


re necessary,’’ 


irse, as it is of 


al love for her 


1 good nurse, and ‘“‘ there 


and it is equally true of 
a doctor, that if she has 
profession she will find it 


ireary, if not a hateful task.’’ 


PuysicaL FITNESS. 


sound constitution is absolutely necessary ; 
nurse,’’ if we may 
ready for duty by night and by day, Sun 
lays as well as week days, and must hold herself 


> substitute the word ‘‘ must 


readiness for all emergencies. She must 


ss the ‘‘ two o'clock in the morning courage ”’ 
which Napoleon set such store, and be in 
ssion of all her faculties if called upon at 
time to assist in operations or accidents; in 
lition, she runs a constant risk of infection, to 
h she is much more exposed than other 


nie 


and she bears no charmed life as the 


would fain believe. The opportunities for 
‘ise are few, al 
sement or relax 
ssity be scanty. Her work must be 
uous and her responsibilities great, so it 
easily be seen that a somewhat exceptional 
sique is required. 


id the time given to any 
ation of any kind must of 


”? 


INTELLECTUAL ENDOWMENTS. 


is as true of a nurse as of a doctor that the 
r education she has the stronger will be her 
} of the principles of her profession, and the 
tage of the mental culture which comes from 
» knowledge, not only of books, but of men, 
ot be over-estit 


‘bookish the« 


nated, for the more free 
rick ’’ and from rule of 


ib will be her practice. ‘The doctor who 


os 


only medicine, 


en know that; 
know his art. 


as Letameudi says, does 
he may know his trade, but 


Morat Firness 


tly, but very 


il qualities ; ** onl 
cian.’’ Carlyle, 


ssion, calls it a ‘‘ 


far from least, come the 
y a good man can be a good 
who had no love for the 
priesthood,’’ and its duties 





‘ are little less sacred than those o » ministers 
of religion. 

[he moral qualities necessary to make a good 
physician are equally essential for a nurse. No 
career Offers greater scope ior the highs st deve lop- 
ments of the moral character 

‘* The readiness to render assistance irrespec- 
tively of any other consideration than the needs of 
him who asks for it, the alleviation of sorrow as 
well as the relief of physical suffering, the courage 
which never shrinks from meeting infection or 
from incurring necessary responsibility in the 
endeavour to ward off death or ease pain, the 
determination to refuse to yield to the enemy 
until the struggle is over, the generosity, dis 
cretion, cheerfulness, patience, and sympathy 
which characterise practitioners worthy of the 
name, go far to redeem human nature from the 
reproaches of cynics.”’ 

Then again, it is as true of the nursing as of the 
medical profession that one great factor in raising 
the whole status of the profession has been the 
improvement which has taken place in the general 
as well as professional education of its members. 
It may indeed be said that if the profession 
be ‘* practised in the right spirit, whether or not 
it brings wealth or dignity, it cannot fail to give 
that highest earthly good, the sense of a life well 
spent in the service of one’s fellow-men.”’ 

Patients should be able to turn to a nurse in 
any pain or trouble of mind or body, and know 
that the nurse will feel for them, and do her 
utmost to help them; perhaps the suffering of 
tbody cannot be relieved, but the relief of mind 
may be great. A good nurse inspires confidence, 
and seems able to impart some of her own 
strength and courage to enable her patients to 
endure their sufferings. This sympathy and 
strength is the greatest help to the patient; mind 
and body act and react upon each other, and the 
personal influence of a strong sympathetic char- 
acter is of incalculable benefit to anyone de 
pressed and overwrought by suffering and illness, 
and is sometimes the first step to recovery 

These qualifications come more naturally to 
some people than to others, but all nurses can 
cultivate them to a certain extent \ good nurse 
should feel for her patients somethi: 
mother’s unselfish love and tenderness 
children, not weakly yielding 
and fancies, but exerting an inv 
influence, pitying their weakness, but striving 
lead them to brace themselves up, al d thus con- 
tributing to their own recovery. 
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NOTES 


IN VIENNA 


NURSING 


NursInc Work 


REPORT sent us by a correspondent who has 

lately visited Vienna shows that the hospital 
and nu work there present strange 
contrasts construction of the hospitals is 
excellent far behind 
the time University 
Hospital instance, bed is sometimes 
occupied by 70 adult patients ! 

On the other hand it appears that the Town 
Hospital of about 300 beds eclipses anything in 
England. The cleanliness 1S phenomenal, even 
the ward furniture, chairs, and lockers all being 
pure white, and although in for over three 
years, not a scratch is to be seen anywhere. 
The reason was, however, apparent when the nuns 
showed obvious amazement at a suggestion of sit- 
ting <n the chairs! Yet an excellent nursing 
hint was to be found in the children’s ward, 
where the cots were made to lower or raise ac- 
cordinz to the stature of the nurse, and released 
from their catch, worked automatically and 
noiselessly up and down. Will not this raise 
envy in many a tired English nurse who has 
had to stoop, perhaps for twenty minutes to 
half an hour, over the adjustment of a splint 
long dressing? Possibly, however, no. in- 
teresting dressings at all fall to the Viennese 
no one but a doctor gives a 
there are, indeed, a 
multitude; at the Town Hospital alone there 
are fourteen doctors for the 300 patients. But 
there is no resident man in charge, the senior 
of the fourteen being in charge only when the 
three consultants are not there. This arrange- 
ment does not hold good at the General Hos- 
pital, where a very eminent man is resident, and 
has his school of students; but even there one 
finds no equivalent to our H.S. or H.P. except 
in the great man himself. 

The nursing at every hospital in Vienna is 
and at the Karolina very well 

too. \t present that seems to be the 
10st advanced from an all-round point of view, 
but a large new general hospital is now being 
built, which is to eclipse anything that has ever 
been known. Sc enormous are the plans for 
this building that, to quote the words of our 
correspondent: ‘‘ If one were to put the London 
Hospital there, it would be lost in one of its 


corners 


some 


nursing methods are 
the General 


large st 


one 


use 


or a 


nurse's lot, since 


dectors 


hypodermic. Of 


y nuns, 


NuRSING IN Bombay. 
een nurses (20 per cent. of the 
staff laid up with typhoid fever at the 
time was the sad experience of the Jamset)i 
jibhai Hospital, Bombay, and as these patients 
had themselves to be nursed in the hospital, it 
will be understood that the position was one of 
great difficulty. It was, however, met with great 
m and energy by the nurses, to whom the 
expressed their appreciation. Three 
native women and 


y nursed by 
inder the supervision 


en put 





of trained and the staff now numl 
nh nety-eight. 

The Committee have steadily kept in view 
training of Indian nurses, which they regard 
one of the most important branches of their wi 
There are now thirteen Indian nurses under tr: 
ing. One Parsee and one Hindu nurse passed f 
class with honours in their midwifery examinati 
and the Hindu nurse is working extremely wel! 
the private staff. In one sense the hospital s 
fers from the quality of the training imparted 
the Indian nurses. These nurses, when f 
trained, are so much in demand by the gen 
public, that they at once secure employment 
salaries which the hospital cannot afford to | 
The nurses’ home is nearly finished, and will | 
great comfort, but funds are badly needed to c 
the outlay. 

The All Saints Sisters have controlled the n 
ing staff without fee or reward. If the Sisters 
not undertake this work a well-paid staff wo 
have to be employed. This would be equiva! 
to reducing the sum available for actual nurs 
by one-fifth. 

It was with great regret the Committee le: 
of the impending departure of Sister Elea 
Mary, the Sister in charge, towards the end 
the year. Sister Eleanor Mary managed the n 
ing at the J. J. Hospital for fifteen years. Du 
the greater part of that time she had only a m: 
and fitful income, and the establishment 
kept going by loans from the All Saints C 
munity. As the establishment expanded 
funds became more plentiful, Sister Eleanor M 
laboured for the good of the hospital with no 


Her depar 


nurses, 


devotion and even more success. 
from the hospital was occasioned by her sele: 
for the office of Rev. Mother of the All S 
Community. There Sister Eleanor Mary n 
tains her interest in the hospital unabated, 
at the hospital Sister Mary Constance most 
ciently carries on the work. 


CONVALESCENT HoMEs. 


Ir has been decided to build a convales 
home at Walton-on-the-Naze in connection 
the Poplar Hospital. Building has begun, 
it is hoped the home will be ready by the sp: 
Miss Bland, the matron of Poplar, is to b 
sponsible for both institutions, with a wor 
sister in charge of the home, a staff n 
and pre bationers. There are to be 
teen beds divided up into two wards of six 
each, male and female, and small adj 
wards for paying patients. Unfortunately, 
ordinary convalescent home does not meet 
needs of one-tenth of the people one is a! 
to send there, and the opinion will be end 
by every matron and 
The subject is one that needs ventilating 
although we admire the good work done by 
must be admitted 


sister. 


convalescent homes, it 
owing presumably to the necessity Of econo! 
administration, the rules at such places too 


present insuperable difficulties to the adn 
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the people that need them most—the semi- 
id. Many an anxious sister, forced to find 
ge for a boy with a suppurating wound, or 
ing woman barely recovered from a serious 
rv operation, will remember the gasp of 
ay with which she read the rules attached 
nany convalescent homes, ‘‘ Patients with 
wounds are ineligible,’’ or ‘‘ Patients who 
t get up to breakfast or make their own 
cannot be taken,’’ and the alternative of 
ng partially recovered patients to their own 
homes is not only heartbreaking to the 
but foolishly extravagant to the hospital, 
the patients usually return. 
nee the charge of ‘‘ extravagance ’’ which 
been brought against the Poplar Hospital 
wishing to supplement and finish its good 
is not well founded, and a short chat with 
matron on this subject could not fail to 
ve the last objection ayd win the heartiest 
ort and sympathy in favour of a scheme 
h will provide asylum for half-cured people 
ng extra rest, or good surgical nursing. 


PROGRESS IN AUSTRALIA, 


annual meeting of the Australasian 
ed Nurses’ Association was held in July 
and gives a record of excellent progress and 
ih organisation. The membership is now 
and during the year much important work 
een done. It was decided that all nurses 
submit to the same examination if wishing 
registered, unless they came from coun- 
with which the Association had a reciprocal 
vent. In the spirit of broad-mindedness 
ements have been made to suit other 
es, and we note that nurses from Victoria 
igible when they have been trained for 
years in hospitals containing forty beds 
The same arrangement has been made 
New Zealand. The position of small hos- 
with less than ten beds is, of course, a 
t one, but in our opinion the council have 
vise in refusing to accept a smaller number. 
icate of having passed the fifth standard 
taken as evidence of sufficient education 
‘vandidates. Matrons with certificates in 
cookery can now be recognised as teachers 
miners in this subject. In the midwifery 
the rule requiring twelve months’ train- 
all nurses, except those on the general 
is now in force. 
question of sick insurance has also re- 
attention, and an offer from an insurance 
is now under consideration. Doctors, 
and nurses seem to work very amicably 
rgetically on the council, and we congrat- 
Association heartily on its smooth and 
‘ogress. 
rRICT NURSING AND CHARITABLE WorK. 
importance of superintendents of Dis- 
Nursing Associations being in touch 
various health and charitable societies 
n demonstrated lately by Miss Marsters, 
of the Paddington District Nursing Asso- 
Randolph Road. Several cases have ob- 





tained immediate relief from the Charity Organ- 
isation Society and the Health Society through 
personal influence, Miss Marsters being on many 
committees dealing with the needs of poor people. 
Superintendents do not all agree about this, some 
regarding committee work as an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of a busy woman's time. But, on the 
other hand, should not the people who come into 
the most direct contact with the poor be able to 
command the help of such societies? The Pad- 
dington Health Society has recently appointed two 
sub-committees from its executive, one for the care 
of infants, and the other for dealing with phthisis. 
Miss Marsters has undertaken the latter branch. 


NURSES IN THE ISLINGTON PAGEANT. 
JupGinG from the illustrations in the daily 
Press, it would seem as though the nursing stati 
of the Great Northern Central figured largely in 
the recent pageant. This was not the case. 
Although repeatedly urged to do so, the staff 
took no official part in the proceedings at all. 


_In this we think they were perfectly right, for 


although the pageant was a great success and 
most admirably organised, it would have lowered 
the professional standard of nurses to take any 
active part in what was, after all, but charming 
play-acting. Naturally, there were a great many 
ladies in nursing uniform, and to the lay mind 
these were probably most convincing duplicates. 
The sisters, however, were much amused to 
notice the many little exaggerations that always 
creep into fancy-dress uniform, notably the red 
cross which figured largely on the long white 
sleeve and the immoderate size of cap-string that 
predominated. 
Fines. 

We learn with regret that the Newport Town 
Council decided at théir last meeting that fines 
should be imposed upon members of the nursing 
and domestic staffs at the Allt-Yr-Ya Infectious 
Diseases Hospital who are guilty of breaking 
crockery and instruments. 

It is very necessary that all precautions should 
be taken to protect the property of every institu- 
tion, and that all carelessness should at once be 
checked, but we wish this could bave been 
effected by other means than by encroaching on 
the small and hard-earned salaries of the nurs- 
ing and domestic staffs. It is to be hoped that 
the money will go towards a fund which will 
eventually be returned to them either in the 
shape of books for their library, or in some form 
that will benefit them. 


Army Nurses IN FRANCE. 

A GREAT advance is foreshadowed in French 
nursing. In a country where trained nurses 
have only recently replaced the nuns in hospitals, 
it is a remarkable sign that the Army surgical 
staff has given it to be understood that a special 
corps of trained women is advisable, and that 
the War Minister has drawn up a plen for organ- 
ising such a body. An experimental beginning 
will shortly be made, and we venture to predict 
that it will lead to a properly organised Army 
Nursing Service like our own. 
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MEDICAL NOTES 


MusHroom PoIsoNninG. 


I’ is not easy to understand the mistake in 
T sufoue which led last week to the death of as 
persons in one family from mush- 
poisoning, for though the whole mushroom 
garded with some suspicion by many 
ty pi ctically 


many as Six 
room 
family is rt 
ere is Only one vari 

poisonous, and its characteristics are 
wntly well marked. Eatable mushrooms 
their under surface always either pink, 
purplish-brown, or black, whereas the 
dangerous form—that known botanically. as the 
Phalloides—is white on its 
lts top, too, though sometimes 


on 
almost 
Amanita always 
under surface. 
shows traces of yel- 
Finally, while 


invariably 

re about the 
em of the eatable mushroom is always 
that as thick at part as 

hat of the phalloides is more or less 


green margin 


is, one 
stem, too, springs out of a cavity 
upper part of the root, the so-called 

cup. Another point about the phal- 
loides is that it nearly always grows near trees, 
especially oak trees. One popular idea with 
regard to mushrooms which should be noted as 
is that which peel easily 
wholesome, and that those which do not 
are dangerous. This is an entire mistake, as 
the phalloides peels nearly as easily as the eat- 
ible mushroom. 

The symptoms of mushroom poisoning are 
peculiar, in that they do not occur until ten or 
twelve hours after the mushrooms have been 
eaten, but otherwise are very much like those 
of ptomaine poisoning, pain perhaps being 
rather more marked. The usual symptoms are 
vomiting, diarrhoea, and intense cramps; as they 
late, nothing in the way of an 
‘antidote "’ is, as a rule, of use, and the general 
indications are to ward off the tendency to 
death from collapse, and subdue the pain. For 
the former purpose normal salt solutions given 
as after operations are useful, the pain and 
‘ramp being treated by morphia. 


fallacious mushrooms 


are 


come 80 


on 


ALLOCHIRIA. 

Tue term at the beginning of this note is 
ultra refinements of scientific 
which attention was drawn in 
not long ago having such a 
‘tion for certain types of mind. Al- 
to it because it forms the 
in a medical journal, 

it represents is sub- 


of 


of those 
gy to 


iumns 


one 
phraseol 


as 


nade 
nt ¢ 

Some 
such 
while 
, but 
need 


ror 


° ? 
tities, 
allowsthnesia 
? } } } ) 


( s clearly described 
inchristened. Our readers 


r, to study the subject, 
e is merely 
na of hysteria; it 


allusion is ma 
phe nome 
member that the 


hey re term 





and its fellows all denote abnormalities of sens 
tion which, in their essence, consist in rea 
apparent inability to locate tactile impress 
In for instance, 
patiént, though he feels a touch or pin-pri 
cannot say where he does others it 
referred by him to a contiguous situation to 
Others, again, locate the pain | 
far as the situation on the liml 
concerned, but say that that limb is the ri 
instead of the left, and vice versd. This se 
to be their real belief, for the limb which t 
move is the limb to which they ascribe the | 
or touch. 


correctly. some cases, 


so; in 


val one. 


‘isely so 


THe DANGERS OF PLASTER. 

WE sterilise nearly everything in hospital w 
but it does not occur to us to sterilise plast 
yet this can easily be done by adding an antis« 
such as thymol or methyl salicylate to the plas 
The necessity for this precaution is clearly poi: 
out by a writer in the Pharmaceutical Jour 
who examined commercial plasters, and fi 
large colonies of bacteria, even in newly oy 
packets. An examination of a number of ‘* c 
plasters ’’ disclosed a worse state of things 
sample of isinglass plaster stored in a tin that 
been freely exposed contained 341 colonies t 
same area, while samples of “‘ tri-colour ’’ pla 
after being carried in a vest pocket for 
months, contained no less than 1,420 colo: 
This class of plaster is especially rich in bact 
chiefly owing to the use of isinglass, gelatin, 
arabic, and honey in preparing the basis. S 
plasters are usually carried in a purse or wa 
for instant use in case of cuts, but their bacter 


impurity is so high that they are a source of posi- 


tive danger. 

As regards protective tissues, Mr. Pincl 
found that unopened packets of guttapercha 
were sterile, while an open packet contained 
colonies per square centimetre. Goldbeater’s 
contained from 24 colonies in an uno; 
packet to 310 colonies per square centi! 
in ‘an opened packet. Goldbeater’s sk 
prepared from the peritoneal membrane of 
cecum of cattle. It is liable to contain ba 
owing partly to its avidity for water but more 
gularly to the use of septic membranes « 
tamination during manufacture. Mr. Pine 
has clearly proved the necessity for exercisi1 
in the selection of plasters which from 
causes may convey septic infection. 

ILLNESS. 


Coot WEATHER AND 


THE cold summer, of which there has 
much complaint, has had a remarkably ber 
effect on the health of young children: 
summer quarter last year, 2,463 children d 
London fr 
number is only 281. 


diarrheal diseases; this y 
Similar striking res 
urred in other towns. Dr. Nash, of S 
attributes this to the effect which the cool v 
has on the propagation and movements 


a point touched on more fully in our art 
44; . 


m 


this issue. 


es i 


Al 
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THE DANGER OF THE 
COMMON FLY 


OST men, however slow and cautious in 
M crdinery matters, are quick in making up 
their minds about the insects that cross their 

the veriest humanitarian of them all 

d show scant mercy to a flea or a mosquito, 

quite recently medical science has proved 
this instinct to be based on a solid foundation. 

; now well known that the common flea plays 
Jl-important ‘part in the spread of plague, 
e the female of a certain kind of mosquito 
he chief agent in the spread of malaria. 
nerly the bites of these insects were looked 

as irritating and annoying, but not as a 

e of actual danger. 

seems not unlikely that as time goes on 

r knowledge of the harmfulness of many inno- 
-looking insects will be considerably in- 
ised, and the sanitarian will be called upon 
xtend considerably the war of extermination 
h he now wages against the flea, and the 
squito. A few short years ago no one would 
e suspected the common house-fly of being 
able of doing any real harm—yet it is now 
cen- of seriously as ‘‘the deadly house- 
‘; and in sober truth it stands convicted of 
ttering broad-cast the germs of disease and 

ath. No longer will the kindly man fish the 

half-drowned fly out of his milk-jug with 

1c handle of a spoon and set it to dry on the 

le-cloth; he will kill the fly promptly and 

ve the milk boiled or thrown away. At least, 

is what he will do if he follows the plain 
‘hings of latter-day science. 

The common British house-fly does not suck 
blood of man. When it lights upon a lump 
ugar and proceeds to make a microscopic 

it does so by means of a soft proboscis 

is tucked away in a groove on the under 
of the head. When this is not in use the fly 
ften mistaken for its cousin, a biting fly, which 
mbles it in appearance, but is distinguished 
various mottlings and by the projecting 

-like instrument wherewith the skin is 

tured. The biting fly rejoices in the name 

tomoxys calcitrans. It is one of various 

-sucking flies that visit the interior of 

s, and is answerable for the widespread 

‘ that the common house-fly is sometimes 

ble of biting. 

the African tsetse flies (GLOSSTNIA), one 

s (Glossinia palpalis) spreads the deadly 

ite of sleeping-sickness amongst the natives 

Uganda, and the region of the Congo, and 

s over 70,000 deaths per annum. 

ong the Nematocerous flies are midges, 

v-long-legs, and sand flies, which cause an- 

nee to man. Some of the sand flies are a 

plague to man and beast, and especially 

beds of rivers. In Iceland, round the lakes, 

appear in such swarms as to make it im- 

ble to see or breathe. There are instances on 

1 of children being killed by these flies when 





left on the ground by their mothers working in 
the fields. In the tropics every chief appoints 
his ‘‘ fly swisher,’’ whose function it is to keep 
the flies off his sacred person, and this post is 
no sinecure. It is not difficult to imagine the 
terribly infective power possessed in these coun- 
tries by these swarming insects. Just imagine 
how the common flies are produced. From 
the ova, legless, barrel-shaped maggots are 
hatched, which, as a rule, have not a distinct 
head. They live in decomposing organic matter, 
sometimes in water and sometimes in other 
animals. When the fly comes out it is impos- 
sible to describe the disgusting and dangerous 
haunts of various species: dead bodies, ulcers, 
human feces, sores, the urine of privies, and 
the vomit of diseased persons, and even from 
the feces of persons suffering with cancer. The 
subject is vast, as it is interesting. 

Our own house-fly distributes a vast amount 
of disease, not by means of an infected bite, 
but by the more roundabout way of scattering 
harmful germs from its hairy legs and fat body. 
As a matter of simple statement the habits of 
the house-fly are of a kind that bring it con- 
stantly into close contact with putrid, decay- 
ing, and offensive material of all kinds. There 
can be no question as to its usefulness as one 
of nature’s scavengers; any dead carcase is 
quickly scented out by the house-fiy, which pro- 
ceeds to deposit its ova thereon. The full- 
grown fly at once begins its active career. It 
is an Omnivorous eater, and in its greedy search 
for food explores every corner of the household, 
infecting food with bacteria brought from out- 
side, adhering as a kind of dust to its bristly 
feet and body. 

The various kinds of undesirable bacteria 
likely to cling to the house-fly may be estimated 
by a brief consideration of a few of the places 
frequented by this most active and ubiquitous 
insect. For instance, middens, ash-pits, manure 
heaps, cow-sheds, stables, and slaughter houses 
are all infested by swarms of flies. 

Some years ago, when the science of bacterio- 
logy disclosed to medical men the part played 
by microbes in the causation of various diseases, 
attention was at once drawn to the agencies 
whereby infection was conveyed to mankind 
From the first, suspicion fell upon the house-fly 
It was accordingly made by some ingenious 
scientist to walk across a culture of some par 
ticular bacillus, so that its feet and legs became 
smeared with living organisms; it was next in- 
duced to crawl over a surface of sterilised gela- 
tine or other suitable culture medium, which was 
afterwards kept at the temperature proper forthe 
growth of the bacteria concerned. The results 
were striking. Great colonies of microbes de- 
veloped freely along the track of the infected 
fly, and the discovery of a far-reaching fact was 
thereby confirmed. 

Dr. R. M. Buchanan, bacteriologist to the 
Corporation of Glasgow, has recently published 
a number of interesting experiments in this 
direction; flies caught in the carcases of animals 
dead from swine fever and anthrax were allowed 
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to walk about on an agar surface in a glass dish, 
and from this infected surface the organisms of 
both were afterwards cultivated. In 
another experiment he found that a fly which 
tuberculous sputum in- 


into a guinea-pig, 


diseases 


had walked about over 
f, 


ted } 


which, injected 


hrotl 





ultimat animal from 
tuberculo 

\ distinguished Italia 
Santori, of the bacteriologic: 
Roman ( shown the fly to be an im- 
portant factor in the spre ad of infective intestinal 


Professor Saverio 
ul laboratory of the 


ommune, has 


more especially the summer diarrhea 

long been recognised that 
the disease 1 question attains its greatest viru- 
temperature of the earth reaches 
a certain point. It has been suggested that the 
hottest time of the year is that most favourable 
to the vitality of the diarrhcea-producing 
microbes, and to the flies that convey the harm- 
ful germs to milk and other food. 

In India it is generally believed by sanitary 
medical officers that plague is carried from place 
by means of rats, and that the disease 
d to man by the agency of rat fleas. 
of the trouble, however, is doubtless due 

Bearing upon the latter point is the 
interesting observation made in the Hong-Kong 
epidemic by Dr. W. Hunter, who found plague 
bacilli in the alimentary canal of flies that had 
fed on infected material. This fact suggests 
that harmful bacteria may be distributed by flies 
in other ways than by the mere contact of their 
infected feet and bodies. 

Santori examined the 

es of flies, and on every part of their bedy 
as well as the tracks they left on places 
‘th they crawled He took care to catch 
crowded quarters, especially those 
rkets and hospitals. In this way 
at quantities of diss ase-producing 
all kinds on wings, feet, 

f the body of the insect 

thick bacillus preponder- 
intestines of the common 
concluded was the special 

adil irr} (Pa 
multiply illustrations of 
"| although it 


malad es, 
ot childrer It has 


lence W he 


to place 
is conveve 
\ part 
to flies 


bacteria in the in- 


also 


over whit 
. 


the nies from 


pre he seis, 
. t. 


very other part 


short 





would be an easy matter to write a volume u 
the subject. A brief note, however, may 
made of experiments by Dr. R. 

Buchanan, from whose paper on “‘ The Carri 
of Infection by Flies’’ (The Lancet, July 2% 
1907) the accdmpanying illustrations are rey 
duced, by the kind consent of the author. 

Fig. 1 shows the foot of an ordinary house- 
magnified. It will be seen that both pads 
claws, as well as a number of stiff short brist 
come in contact with surfaces. There are a 
numerous bristles and spines in the upper 
tions of the limb. This peculiar structur 
clearly such as to render the fly capable 
carrying about a large amount of infective n 
rial. The latter fact is borne out in a stri! 
manner in Fig. 2, which shows colonies 
anthrax bacilli marking the footprints of a 
that had previously alighted on the skinned 
case of a guinea-pig dead from anthrax. 
same fly was found to be capable of convey 
the bacilli in smaller numbers to a second 
a third capsule. 

In the East the fact that ophthalmia is spr 
directly by flies has long been recognised. Aga 
during the recent South African campaign fi 
were unquestionably to a great extent answ 
able for the enteric fever that decimated 
troops. Nor can it be reasonably doubted t 
nearer home they are answerable for mi 
enteric fever, blood and ptomaine poisoning, 


some 


Fie. 2. 
of bacillus anthracis (24 hours) resulting from 
oculation of agar surface in a Petri capsule by a blue 
which had just previously alighted on, and walked over, 
skinned carcase of a guinea-pig dead from anthrax. 
probably for a vast amount of communi 
disease, the origin of which is at present wra] 
in impenetrable mystery. 

If these statements be true, then the h 
fly is indeed entitled to the epithet ** dead 
and we must wage against it a campaign no 
resolute and merciless than that which is 
conducted against the malaria-laden mosgq 
Flies must be excluded as far as possible 
our houses, and trapped and killed by adh 
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y-papers and other devices when they get in- 
side; but above all they must be excluded from 
our larders. Milk should be kept in sealed 
bottles, or, where that cannot be done, it should 
boiled shortly before use. Outside our houses 
nstant and effective scavenging should be en- 
reed, and all slaughterers, butchers, brewers, 
i cow-keepers should be compelled to take 
cial measures to destroy flies. Im many in- 
snces it will be possible to keep flies at a 
tance by the use of efficient disinfectants. 
The faithful use of the efficient disinfectant 
ll! ward off fly-borne diseases at home just as 
rely as careful attention to the mosquito net 
tropical climes is the preventive of malaria 
| sleeping-sickness. 
Of one thing we can make certain by the 
of sufficiently appropriate disinfectants, 
mely, that flies obtaining access to sick rooms 
1 hospital wards shall find no harmful germs 
carry away. Nurses should see that all dis- 
rges from wounds, all dressings, all evacua- 
s from patients, are at once burnt, or 
re that cannot be done, disinfected by the 
st efficient preparation at their disposal. 
typhoid- or diarrhcea-stools, for instance, be 
roughly disinfected, they are rendered harm- 
ss. .The greater the care to cleanse the 
stient’s environment the less will be the danger 
the spread of disease by the agency of house- 
5. 
discussing these things it is extremely in- 
sting to note how they vindicate ancient and 
g-established laws of sanitation, which would 
ford a very interesting text for discussion. The 
ef lesson from our recently-acquired know- 
edge of infection by flies is to emphasise once 
nore the absolute need of a wholesome environ- 
nt. Our scientific observation is new, our 
st powerful disinfectants are new, but the 
in principle of prevention involved is as old 
the days of the Mosaic law, the thoroughness 
which was tested in the severest and most 
ractical manner by the flies of ancient Egypt. 
triumph of modern science can scarcely 
for a finer illustration than that provided 
the manner in which the natural insight of 
early civilisation has been amplified and con- 
ed by the scientific advances of the sani- 
in of the twentieth century. 





BooK by a medical man who has recently 
1 from a year’s wander in the agricul- 
areas of Russia (‘‘ The Russian Peasant,’’ 
foward Kennard, M.D.), shows that the primi- 
ess of life, and lack of hospitals, sanita- 
and medical attendance among the peas- 
transcend anything which has yet been 
ped in England, in spite of all that has 
vritten about Russia in the last few years 
gst such a population cholera is doubtless 
itly to be feared, for the whole habits of the 
le facilitate its spread, but so far as Europe 
eneral is concerned, the epidemic which has 
nenced on the Austro-Russian frontier need 
for little alarm. 


death, 





DRINK HABIT AMONG 
NURSES 


By ANNIE J. 


THE 


Hoss. 


OME years ago, in speaking at a debate as 
Si ‘‘ whether private nurses should take 
alcohol when at cases,’’ I expressed it as my 
opinion that there should be no hard-and-fast 
rule, but that any nurse who had been 
tomed to taking stimulants at meals should be 
at liberty to do so at a case, so long as she did 
not demand it in a house where it was not pro- 
a matter of course 
that time, however, | have had many 
opportunities of seeing more of the inner lives of 
nurses, their trials and temptations, their weak- 
nesses and their wearinesses, and I would say to 
them all, and more especially to those engaged 
in private nursing, avoid alcoholic stimulants 
absolutely when at your cases; whether on duty 
or off, do not take it; if you have been accus- 
tomed to take it at meals in your social life, 
there is no reason why you should not do so when 
you are spending holidays with your friends; 
but do make it a law, as of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that, except under doctor’s orders, and 
then only in medicinal quantities, you will not 
take it when at your work, whether that work be 
in hospital or in private houses, on actual duty 
or in the “‘ time off.’’ 

The drink habit, like all others, is insidious; 
if it presented itself to us straightaway in all its 
hideousness, we should never fall under the 
temptation ; but it works its evil so quietly, and 
at first so slowly, that its victims go under before 
they have ever suspected any harm. I am not 
writing without knowledge, and it is with real 
sorrow that I say it, that this evil is as common 
among nurses as among other women, and in all 
good faith I say that I think there is more excuse 
for nurses than for any other class of the com- 
munity, and because there is more excuse is the 
greater reason why they should put themselves 
quite out of the way of temptation by refraining 
absolutely from alcoholic stimulants. Tea and 
coffee in moderation (for even these can be over- 
done) will supply all the stimulant that is neces- 
sary for a person in ordinary health, and even a 
glass of hot water is refreshing, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being harmless. 

A nurse’s life, if she be true to the honour of 
her calling, is one of self-denial; how often she is 
weary and cannot rest; how often her meals are 
irregular, unappetising, badly served, insufficient; 
how often in the silent hours of the night, when 
she is battling with disease, and possibly with 
her nerves get wor nd overstrained. 
(gain, when her patient is in less critical condition 
and is calmly sleeping, she just aches with the 
desire for sleep, which she may not take, and yet 
when the natural hours for sleep are past, and she 
is ‘‘ off duty,’’ and goes to bed, she can scarcely 
get any sleep at all, and the little she does get is 


a&CCuB- 
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Since 
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Gradually she feels more and more 
in body and mind ; she 
a much-needed 


unreire 
worl anad weary 
cannot aliord to give in and take 
rest; tl the temptation either from 
within or from ill-advised friend, “*‘ take a 
glass ale or stout just before you get into bed, 
and you will sleep ''; she tries it, and for a little 
while s more or less efficacious; but soon this 
loses its effect, and she takes a little whisky and 
real trouble begins. It is so 
and this goes on 


comes 


som 


wate! n en tne 
easy | increase the quantities, 
day after day until apparent ill- 
effects she can take quite a large quantity. But 
aiter a while this too loses its eflicacy, as far as 
producing sleep is concerned, and the old trouble 
of wakeful sleeping hours and weary working ones 
comes back with redoubled force; she feels low, 
eat; she must have samething to keep 

and she flies to alcoholic stimulant at 
{ seasons, and soon the end 
a case, she pe rhaps 


without any 


she cannot 
her going, 
all times 

col ] , when al 
takes i tl nore r her poor, much-tried 
sto"! ! than usual, and she shows 
r patients or their friends 
get a y watch her; they speak to 
the medical man, and he watches; soon the inevit- 
able happens, and the ugly word must be used— 
she is drunk. Oh! the horror of it all! She is 
reported; if she belongs to an institution, she is 
dismissed wit] xr character; if she is 
an independent worker, she might, if taken in 
hand by a sympathetic friend who understood her 
temptations, be able, even at this stage, to pull 
most cases she just goes Irom 
gone under.”’ 


veanker 


r retry } 
DSOOrICLY I 


signs Ol 


Susp! bh; tne 


a Ssiur on fe 


herself u} t in 
bad and soon she has “‘ 
I young nurses who may read this, 


I say, put yourselves out of the way of temptation 
it May mean 


i—become teetotallers ; 

lenial just at first, but you will be 
wrised how quickly you get used to it, and how 
f alcoholic 


been accus- 


» you will miss the small amount 
int to which you may have 
and to the older ones, to whom the physi- 
has come to add to the 

rk, I would say, be doubly 

one little bit; look upon 

ur most deadly foe; avoid 

t poison; take your 
enever you can, 
the fresh air, 


and 


but I 
hearsay; I 
least half-a-dozen 


tly the stages 


five a 


n person- 


to think, 


ison tor 





FEEDING THE PATIENT 


fue Invauip’s Tray. 


7 recovery of many a sick person is r 
tarded through inability to take sufficik 
nt to hasten the return of health a 
during the 
n exercised to its utmost to tempt 
Much depends on her for: 


nourishme 


and convalescence nurst 


ingenuity is oft 
the fickle appetite. 
thought and judgment, for at certain stages « 


a1 gth, 


sickness an inquiry as to what the invalid wou 

inevitably negati\ 
nurse must therefore be 
which, though real enough, 


like will almost receive a 
reply, and the 


to supply a want 


read 


unexpressed, and generally only vaguely realised 
Daintiness in serving nourishment is one gr 

aid, for often when the attracted ar 
interest aroused, the battle is half won. A cl 

cloth should, of course, always cover the tray 
this is often omitted, sometimes from careless 
with the idea tha 
it is an unimportant detail, sometimes becaus 
the tray is pretty, and a covering seems super 
fluous, but for none of these causes should th 
cloth be neglected; even if the tray is attra 
tive, it will give out a tiresome, irritating clatt 
when anything is set down on it, and in any 
case a white cover forms the daintiest and best 
setting for food. Failing a sufficient supply of 
tray cloths, a folded serviette will do, but thé 
prettiest things available should always be used 
in the within whose narrow limit 
details are magnified, and may easily cheer o1 
depress the patient, and affect his recovery. Fi 
the same reason, the best the house can provide 
in the way of china, glass, and silver, should 
also find place on the invalid’s tray, and it should 
be unnecessary to impress the need for the most 


eye is 


ness or thoughtlessness, or 


sickroom, 


perfect cleanliness and freshness of everything 
knife or spoon, dulness of 
on the cloth reminding 


rise to 


used. A stain on 
china or or spots 
of former meals, may 
sudden and overwhelming distaste of that whic 


¥] 
g4ass, 


easily give 


is being served, and cause the very thought 
food to be repugnant for some time after. 

Flowers. too, should always, if possible, find a 
place on the invalid’s tray, not a big, agere SS 
bunch which takes up so much room as to becom: 
] 


two laid by the plat 
ring, or standing 


a nuisance, 


but a spray or 
: 


n the serviette 


ittle vase, t their messag‘ 
all, healthy fern will speak words 
flowers cannot be had. 
arrangement of the tray’s contents 
matter for thought and care; every- 
1ust be so placed as to give the least 
trouble to the patient, to whom trifli 


give 


ffi often appear overpowering. A 
nurse will be on the alert to prevent any in 
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—__— 


iience or trial of patience, will remove 


. 


pOvu, 
tray is at all crowded, will think of such 
ls as the cracking and removal of the top 
led eggs, and will in every possible way 


or other article directly it is done with 


the ease and comfort, which is so essen- 


the sick. 

will see, also, that the hot foods are of 
ight temperature, not so hot that the 
has to toy with them until fatigue has 
ed the inclination to eat, nor so luke-warm 


be 
ver, or feediig-cup, will contribute to the 
{ end, and the task of eating and drink- 


Ss 


unappetising; properly warmed plate 


be made as easy and pleasant as 


points needing consideration have to 


the actual feeding. If support is neces- 
t should be given with the full breadth 
nurse’s hand behind the patient’s back; 
tervention of a small pillow or cushion 


greatly increase the comfort during this 


but a pillow of full size is apt to be 


way, except for propping up when a sit- 
osture is permissible, and then several 


t 


necessary. Grasping or holding any 
he body with the finger-tips is certain 


se discomfort, and the eating or drinking 
me to a hasty conclusion, as it is likely 
also, if a careless nurse lets cup or glass 
in a pool of its contents in saucer or plate, 
it drips uncomfortably when raised to 
atient’s mouth. Crumbs falling into the 


another source of discomfort, which the 


good nurse will prevent by the judicious 
a good-sized serviette. 

time at which the tray makes its appear- 
s also an important matter. Punctuality 
gularity should be the watchwords, for in 


? 


extreme weakness, a little delay may 
exhaustion, and serious retrogression, 


a later stage, in impatience and fretful- 
wl 


or 


lich are harmful. It cannot be too 
too often, impressed on nurses that 


kroom is a little world in which little 


ta 
il 


ul 


i 
A 


ke the place of great ones, and for the 
ig have an importance and a personal 

which healthy folk hardly realise. 
ie doctor orders otherwise, the old rule 
nourishment given at. short intervals 
s good, and in this, as in most aifairs 


sickroom, the ease or difficulty of win- 


? 


A 


? 
a1 


invalid’s co-operation depends largely 
lurse’s tact and sympathetic manage- 


the nourishment itself, the doctor’s 
ll determine its character during the 
te stages of sickness, but at other times 
left to the discretion of the nurse, and 
or rapid convalescence will depend a 
on her wisdom and knowledge. If 
ll versed in the character and value of 
foods, and their suitability in various 
| also knows the best and most tempt- 
ds of preparing them, and is not afraid 
le, or, rather, does not consider her 
luties as troublesome, then the patient 





has good chances of a speedy return to strength. 
One or two points should always be kept in 
mind in deciding on the contents of the tray. 
First, as much variety as possible must be in- 
troduced to tempt the fickle appetite li by 
exigence of disease the diet is necessarily made 
up oi but lew items, variety may yet be intro- 
duced in the method of serving; the inevitable 
beef tea or milk need not always be served in 
the same vessel; a change in the whole arrange- 
ment of the tray, a new cloth, a fresh plate, a 
thin glass in the place of a china cup—any and 
everything that can break the monotony—will be 
pressed into the service by the understanding 
nurse, and, if permissible, thin toast or deli- 
cately toasted wafer, rusks, or light biscuits will 
take turns with bread or bread-and-butter as 
accompaniments to the fluid foods. 

Many nurses prefer to prepare the patient's 
food themselves, but, failing this, they should 
certainly give directions, and see that they are 
obeyed. Globules of fat floating in beef tea, 
eggs boiled too rapidly and too long, fish of a 
dingy exterior instead of a crisp golden-brown, 
are likely, apart from questions of digestibility, 
to turn the desire for food, if it exists, into 
repulsion. Everything on the invalid’s tray 
must not only be served in the most dainty and 
tempting form possible, but must even more 
essentially be prepared in the most digestible 
and appetising way. There is all the difference 
in the world between barley water which is so 
insipid as to arouse nausea, and that which is 
delicately flavoured to the invalid’s taste; be- 
tween eggs which are just stirred a few times 
before milk is added, and those which are well- 
beaten and frothy; between toast which might 
be mistaken for leather—or a cinder—and that 
which has been lightly and carefully toasted till 
it is a deliciously crisp wafer of a tempting pale 
gold colour. 

A word as to the quantity of food offered to 
invalids is never out of place. In the goodness 
of their hearts, and with the idea of rapidly 
renewing the lost strength, those in attendance 
on the sick are often unwise in this matter; 
they defeat their own ends by serving nourish- 
ment in such large quantities as to create loath- 
ing, where they would fain stimulate appetite. 
Even healthy people are sometimes daunted by 
over-abundance on their plates, and it is easy 
to arouse this feeling in the case of those who 
are feeble and ill. In addition to this, there 
is the danger of tempting them to eat too much 
at one time, which, while the digestive organs 
are weak, may do a great deal of harm; in 
some cases patients develop a ravenous appe- 
tite which it would be disastrous to Satisly 

One last word—the tray must be removed 
from the sickroom directly its purpose is served ; 
under no circumstances must remains of food 
be kept in sight, or brought to the invalid again 
just as they were left at a previous meal; it is 
a mistake to keep something always by the 
bedside ‘‘ within reach,’’ for freshness is one 
great essential in everything connected with the 
invalid’s tray. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INVALIDS 
I. 
Filleted Whitings, Toma 
ed Broiled Fillets of 
lhin Suces of W hite Bread, 
Watercress Butter. 
Calf's-foot Jelly. 
Filleted VW hiting 
Well b r a small baking and lay in 
the fillets that have been pre dusted with 
salt and pepper, and sprinkled with lemon juice, 
and very finely chopped parsley. Butter a piece 
proof paper, and cover over the top 
int a very moderate oven about 


pauce 
Chicken, 
and buttered 


Cruml and served 
with 


with 


tin, 


VIOUBLY 
. 


of preast 
of tin 
ten minutes 
Dish up on a 
Serve tomato 


hot dish, garnish with parsley. 
sauce separately. 

Tomato Sauce. 

two small ripe tomatoes, tiny 
onion, tiny sprig of thyme and piece 
of bay leai, 4 oz. of butter and a teaspoontul 
of Brown and Polson’s Patent Cornfiour, pepper 
a gill of brown stock, pinch of castor 


Une large or 


piece ol 


and salt, 
sugar. 

Cut up the tomatoes in small pieces and cook 
in @ saucepan with the herbs and melted butter 
until tender. Run through a sieve, and add to 
the stock, and boil up. 

Mix the corntlour in cold stock or 
water, and add to the same when boiling, stir- 
ring all the time. Add pepper and salt and the 
pinch of cook about ten minutes; strain 
and 


sugar ; 
Broiled Fillets of Chicken. 
If vou have previously been using portions of 
for jelly, broth, &c., you will have 
reserved the breast portion uncooked. Take 
some slices, egg and crumb them, and broil in 
front of a clear fire, turning constantly. When 
done a few drops of lemon juice over, 
and serve with cut bread and watercress butter. 
Watercress butter is made maitre d’hétel 
utter, using the delicate and well-washed and 
dried leaves of the watercress—in place of the 
the leaves to be well chopped), and 
seasoned with salt. This also makes delicious 
sandwiches. 


@ chickel 


Sprinkie 


as 
pal sit 5 


Calf's-foot Jelly. 
two quarts of water, 4 pint 
good Sherry or Marsala, 4 wineglassful of brandy, 
Juice and rind ol two | 4 of best 
isinglass, whites and shells of two egg 
Procure from a butcher two  calf’s-feet, 
ash them in warm water; then place them in 
saucepan with two quarts of cold water. 
low them to simmer gently until the bones 
away, and the liquor is reduced to one-half. 
move from fire, strain through a hair-sieve 
that has been dipped in cold water) into a 
put on one side to get quite cold, and 
set so that every particle of grease may be re- 
moved. This is finally completed by wringing 
out a small cloth in very hot water, and wiping 
the surface over with it. Put this now into a 
bright, delicately clean saucepan and melt. But 
on no account add the other ingredients while 


l'wo calf s-leet 


lemons, 


OZ. 


7s. 


asin, 





melted liquor is warm, or the result 
be a cloudy jelly, instead of bright and spar 
Ihe loai strained juice, and the 
thin rind of the two lemons, the isinglass, 
should have been previously dissolved in a 
water (warm), } pint of the wine, 
beaten whites, and washed crushed shells o 
eggs—whisk all well together over a gentl 
until it begins to boil, remove your whisk 
let it boil well up to top of saucepan. 
add remainder of wine and brandy, and b 
sharply again. Then let the saucepan stan 
one side in a warm place until the scum is 
and strain through a_ jelly-bag 


sugar, 


broken, 
clear. 

[he writer has made this jelly many t 
but by carefully attending to details has 
had to strain it more than once. The jell; 
been both bright and clear. Being home 
it has been so much more appreciated thar 
bought bottled calf’s foot jelly. Brand 
may be omitted. 


II. 
Nourishing Je lly. 
Asparagus on Toast, with Melted Butter S 
Geneva Pudding 
Nourishing Jelly for an Invalid. 

1 lb. of lean veal, 1 Ib. lean beef, 1 
foot, chopped in four, 2 or 3 pieces of 
pepper, 4 to 6 cloves, teaspoonful salt. 

Cut the meat into small pieces, free 
tirely from any particles of fat; put all tl 


course, 


gredients into a jar; cover with two quart 


water. Tie down closely, let it simmer ir 


oven until it is reduced to three pints, St 


through colander. 

sary, or to suit patient 

grease before serving. 
Asparagus. 

Take a small bundle of asparagus, c 

stems evenly, and remove all the little poir 


Add more seasoning if 1 
Take off all superfi 


the stems. 
Arrange and tie up in little bundles of 
ten. Have a saucepan of salted boiling 
—a small fish-kettle serves the purpose 
the drainer to lay them on, put them 
the water to cover them well. Cook very 
until the stems are tender. This can eas 
tested by lifting the drainer out. Drain 
and lay evenly on a slice of toasted br 
a hot dish. Serve with melted butter sau 
Melted Butter Sauce 

Piece of butter size of a walnut, level de: 
spoonful of flour, about a gill of milk 
the butter, stir in the flour, add the 
gradually. Stir and boil up for about 
minutes, season to taste. 

Geneva Pudding 

pudding is made from. créme d 
The créme de riz is cooked in milk, s 
sweetened, then poured into a buttered 
in which a peeled and cored cooking ap] 
placed in centre. From where the 
moved it is filled with currant or brambl: 
The créme de riz surrounds and 
is then baked in a slow oven. 


This 


core 


covers 


the slig 


Throw into cold water until want 
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NURSING IN THE BENGAL 
PRESIDENCY 
)R some cause or other this Presidency has 
igged behind that of Bombay in the matter 
irsing ; it may be that Bombay, being the 
port of entrance to India, has been leavened 
iropean ideas and methods, and these have 
longer to filter through to the other centres 
ypulation. Calcutta, the capital of India 
the seat of Government, has two first-class 
tals, the General Hospital for Europeans, 
he Medical College Hospital for the Indian 
ation; to this latter hospital the medical 
is attached. Beside these principal hos- 
there is the Campbell (General), the Ezra 
ews only), the Eden for Women and Chil- 
standing in the Medical College compound, 
lufferin Zenana, the Military Hospital, and 
layo for Indians. The General, the Medi- 
ollege, and the Eden Hospitals are under 
re of the Sisters of St. John Baptist from 
r; the other hospitals, except the Dufferin, 
t in the hands of trained nurses. The Lady 
ng Home attached to the Government 
al Hospital is an institute for the supply 
vate nurses, and is a memorial to the wife 
» Viceroy, the first lady to initiate private 
¢ for the upper classes. 
question of funds is only a secondary diffi- 
the supply of nurses is the primary ques- 
ind it will not be solved until a systematic 
is made to train the nurses of the country 
country. The improvement of female edu- 
in India will bear a very important part in 
ping qualities of self-reliance and a sense 
ponsibility among the girls now in process 
ication, so that each year it may be hoped 
the material available for service among 

k will be increasingly valuable; but pro- 

nust be slow, for there are many evil habits 

ropensities to be lived down, and the en- 

g of high principle and lofty ideals of the 

of service must be taught in their place. 

a difficult country to train nurses in; the 

y-marked social distinctions, the contempt 

ice, the false ideas of dignity, the customs 
the lack of independence among the 
all these hamper the probationer in 

‘ a sense of the due proportion of herself 

- work in the social economy, and suggest 

that the usual services to the sick are low 

d ‘* sweepers’’’ work, an attitude of mind 

has to be sternly dealt with. There are 

tter suited for this work of training than 
rs of religion; they can set the example 
e, and being trained nurses, it is for them 
along the pathway of whole-hearted ser- 

the sick, and the nurses to follow in their 

ind thus break down the prejudice which 
juarters still hinders the training of the 
f the country. 

General Hospital is in process of rebuild- 
wards have twenty-four beds in each, 
charge of a staff nurse and four assis- 

rses, a sister being over each floor. There 

les this block, an isolation ward, twenty- 





six beds, an observation ward, six beds, a 
block for cases of measles, a ward for delirium 
tremens patients, and a small block for cases of 
plague. A large block for paying patients is in 
course of building; these paying wards are a 
great feature in these Government hospitals, as 
they provide nursing and accommodation for the 
large number of employees under Government, 
or in connection with the trade of the country 
The General Hospital is situated in the European 
quarter, bordering on the famous Maidan, the 
great central park of Calcutta. 

The Medical College Hospital, founded in 1853, 
stands in the native city; it has 300 beds, and 
is building a large surgical block of 80 beds in addi 
tion. The wards lie across the building, and 
open through wide arches; a central staircase 
divides the whole building into two blocks; there 
are three stories, having medical and surgical 
wards, male and female, and operating theatre 
and adjacent rooms. The wards are managed 
by staff nurses, with trained nurses and proba- 
tioners, and the sister-in-charge is over the 
whole; her duties are much too heavy, and an 
assistant is almost a necessity. There is an isola- 
tion block in the compound. A large out-patient 
attendance at both the General and this hospital 
is a valuable department of the work. There 
is a serious error in the construction of this 
hospital that should be altered without loss of 
time, the wards for diphtheria and allied diseases 
are on the ground floor under the main block, and 
considering the fou] nature of some forms of con 
tagious disease that break out among the Indians, 
such cases should be entirely isolated with a 
separate nursing staff. The béte noir of all Indian 
hospitals is the plague, and its virulent and 
endemic nature almost bring it into undue 
proportion in all structural arrangements, but 
diphtheria, typhoid and typhus fevers, and all 
forms of malarial disease require equally careful 
segregation and nursing. 

The Eden Hospital, eighty beds, is for the treat 
ment of all forms of women’s diseases, and for 
children ; it trains a large number of Bengali Dhais 
for maternity work in the city, and also pupils 
from the other hospitals, and its pay wards are 
always in request. It is under the management 
of a trained sister from Clewer, who is assisted 
by staff nurses over the wards; being of later date 
than the Medical College, it is more abreast of 
the modern hospitals. The Medical College 
admits students of both sexes to its curriculum 

The nursing staffs of the hospitals are supplied 
with comfortable quarters; the Medical College 
has just opened its new Home, which supersedes 
quarters which were neither commodious nor 
suitable, and it is an evidence of the intention of 
Government to place the nursing of the hospitals 
for which it is responsible on a liberal basis. Up 
country there are the Dufferin hospitals and the 
Mission hospitals, which work among a 
population in both towns and villages, but there 
is room for much more organisation of a like kind 
as only a fringe of the population has been touched 
outside Calcutta. In Chota Nagpur, spoken of 
as the missionary diocese of India, there are 
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Ranchi, Hazaribagh, and 
dispensaries attached, to 
resort in large numbers. 

some of the cases treated are bad injuries 

ling by snake-bites, wounds 
wild animals. It is 

iety of the people to avail 
medical treatment, that at Hazari- 
the Dublin University Mission has 
they flock for treatment to a hospital 
for lack of funds, it 
only make of such buildings as it found on 
the spot and quarters in the old 
military cantonments of an abandoned military 
station, now rented by the Mission. These wards 
are always full, and every morning and afternoon 
there attendance of both men and women 
at the dispensary, who are prescribed for by the 
male and female, attached to the Mis- 
sion. Many major operations are done in a most 
primitive operating-room, under conditions which 
would stagger our English hospitals’ staff, but 
the results are quite successful, and that, after 
all, is the main point. A zealous band of ladies, 
one a fully-trained nurse, others with maternity 
training, assist the lady doctor in the care of her 
patients. Many of these patients are to be seen 
squatting outside their ‘* wards,’’ some -sur- 
rounded by their families, others lying on the 
in the compound, but all under treat- 

Operations for cataract, for the cure of 

deformity, for liver abscess, or enlarged 

spleen, are the most frequent cases for treatment, 
and the y arrive from long distances in the bullock- 
cart, or the dhooley, attracted by the fame of the 

‘* Doctor of the Mission. One of the 

doctors goes professional journeys among the vil- 

lages, and he has devised an ingenious operating- 

table, which is carried in the bullock wagon, and 
which he can perform such minor operations 
pend skilled nursing for their 


at 
village 


hospitals 
with 


lission 


( hittapar 


ll of which the peop! 


{mong 


wulir bears, 


ised by tigers 


a or other 


& proot of the any 
themselves of 
bagh, 
its 


only, since, can 
use 


sheds, stables, 


is a iarge 


doctors 


charp ry 
Inent 


some 


Sahibs 


on 


on 


ollected, and the plans for 

rreed that it may be 
g a beginning will be made, 

side of the Mission is put on 

cannot accomplish all it 


on, 80 


r need even than buildings or 

that is the agent. India’s 
lling out for nurses; the misery and 

danger he lying-in woman from ignorance 
supers must be seen to be understood, 

it is sad to see how the hands of the missions 
ed and hampered for want of more workers. 

The Zenana and other missions can enter where 
none hence mission, medical, and nurs- 
ing work must go hand-in-hand throughout India, 
and until there are many more lady doctors and 
trained nurses to teach and supervise the women 
of the country, much of the work must remain 


funds, and living 
women are 


the 


} 


else can, 


this was written, the new hospital has been 


| opened. 


has 
iintenance of 
in memory 





Mrs. Wrtnper 
for tl YY 


the 


given a sum of £100 in perpetuity 
a trained nurse for Honley and 


listrict of her father, Mr. J. France. 





WOMAN’S WIDER WORLD 


OMEN as Inspectors,’’ a pampblet | 

lished by the Central Bureau for the bk: 
ployment of ,Women, gives a very com 
yunt of the branches of this work in wi 
services of women have been accepted, 
the names of most of those holding such | 
in the month of August, 1907. Women Gov 
ment Inspectors, we are told, may be appoi 
DY the Home Office, the Education Office and 
Local Government Board. The Home Oftic« 
appointed twelve women factory inspectors 
only one woman sub-inspector of Reformatory 
Industrial 
where children are so largely concerned, the 
vice of women might have been more wi 
accepted. There is no woman inspector 
prisons, although, recently, the Home Secr 
admitted that there ought to be one. Under 
Education Office there are nineteen women 
ployed as general inspectors, and there are 
temporary appointments as inspectors in se 
ary schools. Under the Local Govern 
Board there are four women inspectors, thre 
inspecting boarded-out children, under the | 
Law, and one who shares with four men thé 
spection of metropolitan infirmaries, mat 
wards, Poor Law schools and certified homes 

Under the London County Council there 
again, three bodies employing women 
spectors—the Education Department, the P 
Health Department, and the Public Cc 
Department. The first has two women a 
ant inspectors, and eight women inspectors 
special subjects, domestic, needlework, et 
has, besides, fifteen women employed as or 
isers or superintendents in connection with 
teaching of these subjects. Miss Philippa | 
cett is not an inspector but principal assistant 
the Higher Education Branch of the Edu 
Department. In the Public Health Depart 
there are two women inspectors appointed 
the Midwives Act. They must be qua 
medical practitioners, and their work lies 
the certified midwives; the finding out of 
working in contravention of the Act is i 
hands of the men inspectors. In the Publi: 
trol Department there are three women insp 
appointed under the Infant Life Protectio: 
(again men inspectors seek out the atte 
evasions of the Act) and three women und: 
Shops Regulation Acts. Lastly, the Cit) 
Metropolitan Boroughs employ _ thirty 
women sanitary inspectors. The 
Government Board regulates the number 
spectors to be appointed, but it rests wit 
London Borough Councils what amount 
work shall be given to women. 

The conditions that hold in regard to 
work in the provinces are so varied ar 
duties overlap each other to such an extent 
towns have had to be treated separately 
consequently only the larger ones can be 
with. The booklet is full of informatior 
the qualifications needed for these posts 
salaries given. 
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Perfect 
Aprons. 








AS ILLUSTRATION. 


Carriade 


POSTAGE ON SING 
MITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY 


I. HUSSEY & CO., 


LE 


Paid on Orders over 


The Iilustra- 
tion shows our 
new Cored 
Apron, which 
sits perfectly 
round the hips 
and falls easily 
over the dress. 

The bib is set 
plain into the 
waistband and 
the pocket lies 
flat under the 
gored seam. 

We consider 
it a great im- 
provement on 
the usual 
gathered shape, 
as it gives a 
slender elegant 
appearance to 
the figure. 

They are 
stocked in 3 
sizes, 36, 38, 
40-inch skirts. 


WASHING 
FROCKS, 

in blue and pink 
stripe, bodice and 
sleeves lined, 
skirt tucked, 
various sizes, 8/11 

Finest 4-fold 
irish Collars, 5/6 
per dozen. 

Cuffs, from 6/- 
per dozen pairs. 


Write for Catalogue 


STRONG 
USEFUL 
APRONS, 
ORDINARY 
SKIRTS, 


1/6} and 1/11) 


CAP 


(as 
illustrated) 


Lo} 


APRON, 8d 


ORDER. 


BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


859. 


Estab. 


| HOLBORN, 





The MARKET PLACE of the WORLD. 
LONDON, E.C. 


@ There are many “ Sales "—but 
one * GAMAGE SALE” 


sale that is different. 


only 
the 


q It commences early in ‘ Ictober, 
and is a great Clear-up of the 
Valuable Odds and Ends of a six 


months’ accumulation of business. 


@ Our huge Christmas Stock is 
now arriving, and we must make 


room for it. 


@ Articles of which we have not 


many must go—and quickly 


our prices will ensure that. 


@ We = shall 
24-page illustrated 
“Gamage’s Sale News,” to 
you of the multitude of barg 


again issue the 


newspaper, 
tell 
rains 


» choose from in our 60 De- 


weds 


@ Thousands left it too late to 


secure a Copy last Sale—write 


early this time for a copy. 


/euniae, 


Limited 
HOLBORN, } 


LONDON, 4 
EC. 4 
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S, . KNOW . ||| important ANNOUNCEMENT. 
GHY | 
BICYCLE. THE NEW BRANGH 


OF THE 








ga poor low-priced cycle is too often nothing but a 


meant emteron tea TTT NURSES’ OUTFITTING 
.« SINGER -- |/! assoctaTION, Ltd. 


(113, Wellington Road South, STOCKPORT), 
The Miees on mi1.°° 


AT 
See the models with the Perfect Oil Bath Case. Free 
wheels, coasters, variable gears, everything that’s good 94 EXCHANGE ARCADE 
and up-to-date—nothing that isn’t. 4 « 


£7 to £14 14s. 


EASY TERMS. | MA NCH ESTE R. 


SINGER & Co., Ltd., Coventry. 


London Depot: 17, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


























THE PERFECT WHEAT FOOD. xovnisianc. 


FAROLA is (mmensurshly superior to arrowrect, corn four, sago, 4c §8=6With 
milk it forms exquisite puddings. and in the nursery it will prove a valuable 
variety which ebiidren will take with avidity.” 


cox pea marsnacce|/ Milne’s 


twe important 


laternatioual 

Exhibitions yr | ¥ fy . 

held in 1886 4 § VA ressi n ~ 
Edinburgh and is — a E ¥ 

Liver pool —twe . we | Pe 
years before any ’ . % e 
denétations were An ideal form of giving d ~ 

: tariuaveous food with mi k.” A n u n ries 
“4 4 Lendon Physician 


FAROLA isa highly refined preparation of Wheat, whieh conserves al! the uutritive 
elements and fine flavour naturally belonging to the parest part of the grain. All 


ae RELIABILITY FIRST ALWAYS— 
FAROLA will satisfy « robust appetite, but it is specially ewited for lovalide and then lowest possible price consistent with 
Cumberiand Street, Glasgow a this quality. Attention to these two im- 
portant points has enabled us to maintain 
TH i faa U E r Pp E RI U M the high standard of excellence which we, 


BY the Original Makers (under Lord Lister's 
C. NEPEAN LONCRIDCE, m.0., Ch.B., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.S., personal supervision), have set up. 


Pathologist and Registrar, late Resident Medical Officer, at . . ‘ 
Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital. Order through your Chemist, or write 


to us for an Illustrated Price List. 














LONDON: ADLARD & SON, Bartholomew Close, E.C. 5/- net. 
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reference to Trade Advertisements WILSON ST., NEW X ROAD, 
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INTERESTING VISITS 
ue New Mentat Nurses’ Co-OPERATION. 
\HERE is a personality about Miss Hastie 
that makes one agree with the family doctor, 
in advising her upon the choice of a profes- 
declared she could be ‘‘ nothing else but a 
| nurse.’’ A mental nurse she has been 
ince, and in eighteen long years it may be 
imagined that few points concerning her 
branch of work have gone unconsidered. 
vas trained at Preswich Asylum eighteen 
ago, when it was the second largest in the 
m, and had considerably over 1,000 
ts. In those early days very few educated 
n took up mental nursing at all, and it is 
ng to hear how almost impossible were the 
ons under which a decent woman, not to 
of a lady by birth and training, had to 
her knowledge. Miss Hastie describes the 
room table conversation often unbear- 
It is a little sad to hear that in certain 
rs the modern condition of affairs in big 
ns is not much better. However, in spite of 
se difficulties, Miss Hastie, with true Scotch 
d tenacity, stuck to her work, and has had 
t successful and prosperous career. 
eferring to the new co-operation :— 
ww, tell me what made you think of this 


as 


ell, I have felt for some years that the hos- 
irse looked down upon us mental nurses. 
hat is so unfair, because of all the difficult 
» deal with, mental ones are far and away 
st trying. Not only this, they demand, as 
er sort of cases do, a self-abnegation and 
ompassion, free from any hint of return 
er, even in common gratitude. And it 
| to me a shame that women who could do 
a work should take so inferior a position 
nursing world.’’ 
feeling led her to the idea of a mental co- 
on, where, apart from all financial consider- 
a social club or centre could be made for 
x mental nurses together, and helping them 
for themselves their rightful position. 
hat I want to do,’’ continued Miss Hastie, 
establish a co-operation arranged on pre- 
similar conditions to any other, of course, 
exception that none but mental nurses 
long. There is to be a registration fee of 
| a percentage on the cases. These terms 
yet very definitely fixed, but I think it 
be 10 per cent. from three guinea cases, 
cent. from two guinea, and 3 per cent., or 
s, for cases who do not have nurses hold- 
medico-psychological certificate. These 
tages, after paying current expenses, should 
fund and form the nucleus of a mental 
provident association.’’ 
pears there are some seventy thousand 
nurses holding the medico-psychological 
te, and already applications for member- 
pouring in thick and fast. But in spite of 
that undoubtedly Miss Hastie is setting 
this scheme in a thoroughly business-like 
r attitude is one of helping nurses to help 





themselves, and she is taking steps to procure the 
help of mental specialists to form a committee 
and arrange a public function. Dr. Outterson 
Wood, who most cordially approves of the scheme, 
and is anxious to further its success in every way, 
proposes to obtain the support of the chief mental 
specialists in London, and Dr. Shuttleworth is 
placing this new venture before a meeting of the 
Asylum Workers’ Association to what co- 
operation that society can extend. 

Meanwhile, Miss Hastie herself is struggling 
bravely with all the initial difficulties of a new 
venture, and it will be most interesting to watch 
her progress, since it seems a fitting thing that 
through a mental nurse shall come the raising of 
the status of mental nurses. It will be a unique 
undertaking, as no sort of society exists for keep- 
ing mental nurses together at present in the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and Miss Hastie is to 
be heartily congratulated on her public-spirited 
attitude in making the attempt. 

THE CARE OF WORKHOUSE 
CHILDREN 

HE duties of an inspector are often thank- 

less; Dr. Fuller, medical inspector of the 
L.G.B., recently visited the Bristol Union's 
Homes for Children, and as a result sent a 
report embodying what seem wise and 
urgently necessary suggestions in regard to the 
children’s teeth. 

Dr. Fuller found ‘‘ several children with badly 
ulcerated gums, owing to their teeth requiring at- 
tention,’’ two or three in bad health and urgently 
needing both medical and dental care, while some 
of the children had their first or milk teeth ex- 
tracted, and none of the children’s carious teeth 
were stopped, nor did it seem to the inspector that 
any attempt was being made to preserve teeth 
which were decaying. This is scarcely surprising 
when one notes that the contract with the dentist 
is placed at 6s. per tooth, and that the stopping 
is to be done with ‘‘ gold amalgam.”’ 

The Committee, however, considered that the 
arrangements made to the children’s teeth 
were generally satisfactory! The dentist, it was 
stated, had offered to make a quarterly examina- 
tion without extra charge; the extractions, 200 in 
six months, which the inspector condemned as 
excessive, had been met by a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Dr. Fuller must look on a courageous re- 
port as its own reward, for the mover of a resolu- 
tion stated that he hoped the Guardians’ action 
(we should have called it ‘* inaction’’) might 
teach this gentleman a lesson that they were not 
going to be dictated to in the way he suggested. 

A good deal of difficulty would be avoided if all 
public bodies realised that they are practically 
acting as parents to the children under their care, 
and that an inspector can have only one interest in 
making unpleasing and naturally unpopular re- 
ports. We hear so much of defective teeth being 
a chief cause in the increase of anemia and indi- 
gestion now that we cannot but wish medical men 
and dentists would join in a crusade for the thor- 
ough safeguarding of children in this matter 
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THE SPHERE OF WOMAN 
BH all spheres of 


usefulness should be open to 


women, tor the more they had for women the better 





it would be for the sex in general, was the broad 
minded not f an address given recently by Sir James 
Barr at the meeting of the Heswall District Nursing 


Society 

He expected 
future, and to the we 
tion otf the ie Man 


great things from the woman in_ the 
man they must loc k for the regenera 


had been lord over woman tor many 


enturies ind the result was that he had got things into 
a muddle If they really wanted to improve the race 
they must pay more attention to the female sex, because 
a man wa utter all, a very selfish being. Anything that 
was dor in the future would emanate from the temale 
sex A great many people thought they were on the eve 
ol a great social revolution. He for his own part would 
we ne it st sincer Everything was in the dire 
tion of levelling down rather than of levelling up, and 
the thi was gettir ne-sided. The lot of a woman 


was a very hard one. She often did twice as much work 
1s her lazy husband, and she often starved herself that 
properly fed. 

{ creat number of people thought a woman must be a 


drudge, and bear children If a woman had got a small 
family to look after she ought to be well cared for. He 
would go so far as to say that it was the duty of the 


State to look after the woman and children if needs be. 
Of course, it would be the husband’s duty to do that, 
but when he could not mtribute to the nourishment of 
family and wife, then the State ought to step in. Such 


an expenditure in this direction would be better than 
wasting the money in old age pensions. 

[There was one thing they should instil into the minds 
of people, and that was that health was the first 
onsideration. They must try and teach people that the 


inborn intant had its rights. Parents should understand 
that the best inheritance they could give their children 
vas a good constitution. The rising generation to be 
brought up should be made to understand that 
they could not trick the laws of nature without ill conse- 
juences. He (the speaker) knew that in the present day, 
with all its hurry and scurry, it was almost impossible 
to live a pure physiological life. They ought, however, 
to live as near to Nature as possible. 

Continuing, the speaker said that he did not consider 
there were any greater in the present day than 
the directors of elementary schools. Fancy their sending 
hildren four or five years of age to school to spoil their 
health. No child should have any systematic training 
under the age of six years. 

Regarding the Heswall Nursing Association, he saw 
that they did not have any religious test for their nurses. 
\ nurse should first attend to the religion of health, and 
hould preach of the great benefit to be derived from 
fresh air, sunlight, &c. These things pointed to good, 
ind the nurse going about through the different house 


} 
properly 


‘ ™ 
asses 


lds ould convey these principles of wisdom to the 
inds of the people, and it would prove eventually a 
reat advant ace 





KENSINGTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 











“T*HIS hospital seems at last to have come to the end 
| f its misfortun Miss Gadsden, the lately 

I nted matron, who was trained at the Norfolk and 
N i H speaks hoy ] of its progress 
lurit x months The specia just now is an 
1 » and renovation of the irses’ hor or until 

' nurse sley ir in a room. This 

beer red, but the accor dation is 

ff i B n i und there should 

I nuch trout n obtaining so modest a sum for so 


Mayoress of Ken- 





1 by Miss Gadsden, and tl first, held quite 
ntly, pr ia great success, £60 being given in goods 
nd £17 ] given in Novem- 


a nurses’ home. 
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ZINC LINED FEVER AMBULANCE 

NEW fever ambulance is now being tried at the 
[\ Plaistow Fever Hospital at Upton Park. This js 
lined throughout with zinc, and cannot be distinguished 
from an ordinary carriage in shape. It is sim; i 


perfectly fitted up, and has an air-rubber bed hich 
slides out at the back of the carriage. The advantage of 
the zinc lining is fhat it can be disinfected 
occupant in a way impossible with the wooden-lined iba 
lances hitherto in use. It has been designed b) t 
and Son, of Gravesend, and its usual cost is £15 £ 
greater than the ordinary conveyance. There is 
perfect fever carriage in all England, and there 

talk of naming it the ‘‘Plaistow’’ ambulance 


alter ery 





Q.A.I. MILITARY NURSING SERVICE 


Postings and Transfers.—Matrons.—Miss M. Thomas 
R.R.C., to Military Hospital, Portsmouth, from Militar 
Hospital, Dover; Miss G. M. Richards to Gibralta 
Military Hospital, Portsmouth. Sisters.—Miss 
Bills to Gibraltar, from Military Hospital, Curragh; Mis 
M. Wright to Military Hospital, Harrismith, S.A., from 
Military Hospital, Potchefstroom; Miss M. E. srper, 
R.R.C., to Military Hospital, Wynberg, Cape hy 
S.A., from Military Hospital, Middelburg, Cape hy 
Staff Nurse Miss A. Ayre and Miss A. C. Mowat from 
Military Hospital, Curragh, Miss E. B. Darnell f the 
Queen Alexandra Military Hospital, Millbank, London, 
and Miss M. C. E. Newman from Royal Victoria Hos 
pital, Netley, to Gibraltar. 











Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


Transfers and Appointments.—England and W 


Miss Margaret A. Busheli to Neath, from B« lern 
Miss Crowther to Hampshire Nursing Association, as 
assistant superintendent, from St. David’s; Miss Annie 
Everall to Dorking; Miss Florence W. Hemming t 
Plaistow, from Willington; Miss Eleanor Jones to yn 





Bay, from Conway; Miss Emma Lilly to Ocker | 
Miss Margaret Milne to be assistant superintendent at 
Gloucester; Miss Priscilla Parker to Plaistow (te: 





NEWS ITEMS 


We learn that a very representative provisiona 
mittee has been formed in connection with Dr. Bie 
proposed Fever Nurses’ Association. 








We regret to learn that Miss Godfrey, superintendent 
nurse at Willesden Union, is seriously ill, and not likely 
to resume her duties. 





Owrnc to a dispute, reported to be due to the a yrity 
given to the matron, the whole of the medical ft of 
Sheffield Workhouse Infirmary have resigned. 


Miss Wikre, the superintendent of Halifax rk 
house Hospital, of whose good work Dr. Dolan spoke s 
admiringly at the recent presentation, was app t 
her post by the Workhouse Nursing Association. 

Tue Glasgow Training Home for Nurses is nm 
registered under the Companies Acts, and to b« 
in future as the M’Alpine Nursing Home. 


new hospital at Ayr Asylum it is repo that 
male side a female staff is employed w 


to the enormous amount of work done 

»f special departments, the nursing staf 

nfirmary is to be increased from 101 t 
two empty | 





10 extra nurses being housed in 


Tue Nurse’s Own Laundry Book” and _ the 
Own Account Book” are two very handy littk 
; - ; b e 

tions which inculcate method and neatness and 
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War Office, 
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"The 
RED CROSS 
150t0160, EDCWARE ROAD, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. es 


Post Free 


HOSPITAL CONTRACTORS. a ee ae 








The HOSPITAL NURSINC SALOON, open 
to the Nursing Profession. A convenient 
place for meeting friends or arranging 
professional matters. 

A BUREAU for ‘‘Letters to be called 
for.” 


TEA ROOM on Cround Floor. 





GOSSAMER. 
The ** Luvia " (Regd.) All 
made to withstand th 
rain. All the Hospital 
3/3 yard 6-in., 3/11 yard 
The * Virnot " (Regd.) Veiling 
BONNETS. 
Without Falls, from 6/11, 8/9, 10/9. 
*Luvia”™ Fall - extra 
BELTS. 
White Washing }-in nstiffened, 
4id, each. 2}-in., stiffened, 6 d, each. 
3-in., 84d, each 
ox. : y ‘i } SLEEVES. 3 
THE “ ” \ 14-in., Linen or Cambric, 1/34 pair 
Made of ae EMBROIDERED LETTERS. 
Made of fine Straw, and trim- Any two Lett , 
med with Corded Ribbon, plain > = ieee 
bind, and Lace Border, 8/9 ith 4 ) 
With long Luvia Silk Gossamer ee ae 


Fall, 4/- extra. Pi CORSETS. 


Make for Nurses’ Wea 
and strong, 4/6 and 5/6 pair 





THE ‘*SISTER GRACE” 
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Width 24 in. at back, 6j@, 4! aprens can be obt 
each, 3/3 the half doz. two sizes, 36 in. 3u . UNDERSKIRTS. 
from waist to hem Washing Galat 
and Whit R 


THE 
**SISTER VICTORIA” 
CUFFS. 


Without inside fold. 
3} in. deep, 6jd. per pair, 
3/3 the half dozen. 


PINCUSHIONS. 
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t “ ” . 4 j-in., L/-« 
CELEBRATED ‘**ST. MARY DRESSES. 
WARD SHOES In Hos 
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KutTNnow’s PowDER 


INDICATED IN 


CONSTIPATION, RHEUMATISM, 
and GOUT. 


Kutnow’s Powder is a_ reproduction of the curative virtues of the most famous 
European Spas; it possesses the same medicinal qualities, but in a palatable 
condition It dissolves uric acid and phosphatic sediments as well as other 
products difficult of elimination, while at the same time it produces a_ gently 
stimulating effect upon the organism, and thereby facilitates the speedy removal 


of insoluble and deleterious materials from the body. 


: Nurse ISABEL A. MUDD, 6.M.B. 


\y (QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL.) 
WRITES : 
Ly. “94, Westbourne Park Road, Bayswater, W., August 27th, 1907. 





“ Sirs,—A short time ago you sent me one of your sample 
bottles of Kutnow’s Powder. I write to say that I have 
found it extremely beneficial in cases of constipation, also for 


= hemorrhoids. Some of my patients have used Kutnow’s for 





rheumatism ; they also testify to its excellent qualities. 





“Yours truly, 


“ISABEL A. MUDD, Q.C.H., C.M.B.” 


+t 








4) FARM MGDON ROAD 
ACOISTERCO TRADE MARK 





A Physician's Sample sent Gratis! 
NURSE—SIGN THIS FORM 


To obtain Kutnow’s Powder Free of Charge! 


HOW TO DETECT FRAUD. 


rhe genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of 


ill conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, Name 
or direct for 3s. post-paid in the United 

Address 
Kingdom See that the fac-simile signature, 


*S. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and the registered 

aden j ” 
trade mark, * Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap, ursing Times,” 28/9/07. 
are on the carton and bottle. You will then 


Pont in s nrve 2 -aring 4 
weld tread end ast Post in an open envelope, bearing 4d. stamp, to 


S. KUTNOW & CO., Litd., 


GENUINE KUTNOW'S POWDER. 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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nurse trouble. They are provided with counterfoils, and 
t only 2d., of the Scientific Press, Ltd. 


iss JONES, who has been private nursing at Nantwich 
for the last sixteen years, is now retiring, and a testi- 
monial has been arranged in recognition of her excellent 


ssks. Batttibre, TINDALL AND Cox have published at 


ls book on marine climates in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. The advantages of different districts and alti- 
tu for various forms of consumption are clearly put 
fc and the book should be of interest to nurses work- 


ing in this branch. 


Macclesfield Board of Guardians seem to have made 
he mistake so common in Poor Law institutions of elect- 
ing nurses who do not possess the necessary qualifications, 
but they have been progressive enough to ask the medical 
off to report on the whole question, so that the too 
frejuent resignations may be avoided in future. 





Lapy MarGarRet BICKERSTETH is now appealing for funds 
for the East Riding Nursing Association, which is unfor- 
tunately nearly £500 in debt. This is due to the increase 
of work and the necessity for setting up a home and the 
appointment of a superintendent. If the deficit cannot 
be paid this year, the Association will cease to exist. 


Royal Sanitary Institute; Margaret Street, W., has 


arranged a most interesting series of lectures on Hygiene 
in bearing on school life. They commence on Sep- 
tel 30th, and the fee for the complete course is a 
10s. 6d. Full particulars may be had of the Secretary. 

RICAN nurses, although progressive in so many ways, 
h t yet settled the question of a pension fund, but 
v te that a committee has been appointed to consider 
the ole question, and by studying the methods of 
funds in other professions to advise on a plan by which 
nu may establish a fund under their own control. 





eRY nasty fright, though fortunately with no worse 
( ences, has been given to several nurses of the 
Burton Infirmary by a drunken man, who has been well 
punished with fourteen days’ imprisonment. He entered 
th spital, forced his way into the room of four 
nu and had threatened to kill them before their 
s were heard and he was arrested. 


re glad to see that in consideration of Miss 


( s faithful services as head nurse at Whitechapel 
Inf ry, the Guardians propose to add five years to the 
s that she has actually served, so that she may 
k tled to a superannuation allowance of £42 a year. 


[ue training school of ‘‘La Source”’ at Lausanne is to 


k zratulated on having at last succeeded in establish- 
in small hospital of ten beds, where the proba- 
t can have practical experience. The members have 
a gun to organise, and have founded a league of 
i present nurses which now has eighty-five mem- 
ls» new hospital in connection with the Children’s Home 
al hanage in the Bonner Road is to be opened on 
0 8th by Lady Marshall, with the Sheriff of London 
M ikefield) and Sir Horace Marshall in attendance. 
1 r-in-charge is a former pupil of the Bonner Road, 
W recently completed her nursing training, having 
S} veral years as sister at the Bonner Road Hospital. 
. titution has also made important additions to the 


at Edgworth. 





e second International Surgical Congress held at 


I in 1905, it was decided to arrange a Cancer Exhi- 
t » be held next year at the same place. We learn 
n it non-members as well as members of the I.S8. 








Society will be allowed to exhibit, and all entries must 
reach Prof. Dr. Depage, 75 Avenue Louise, Brussels, be- 
tween the 20th and 3lst August, 1908. Prof. Depage is 
the acting general secretary of the Society, and further 
details may be obtained from him. 





A MALE nurse employed by the Société des Ambulances 
Parisiennes, who was recently sent to a patient, appropri- 
ated from him a sum of 2,250 frs. (£90), for which offence 
the nurse was_ sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
The patient, however, wishing to regain his money, sued 
for recovery of the sum, and the judge, finding the Société 
responsible for the actions of their employees, gave judg- 
ment in his favour. 


Tue new wards of the Prince of Wales’ Hospital at 
Tottenham are now in occupation. The linoleum-covered 
tloors of these wards are proving a great comfort, being 
far less trying for the nurses’ feet than polished boards, 
and much less noisy. From a hygienic point of view it 
would seem desirable also, since they can be washed over 
every day, although they do not look quite so smart as 


polished boards. 


Marrons are beginning to realise the fact that some 
sort of housekeeping experience is an absolute necessity 
for their sisters who intend becoming matrons. More 
and more hospitals are Greating the post of ‘‘ Housekeep- 
ing Sister,”’ and thus falling into line with the demands 
of boards and committees as to this particular qualifica- 
tion. Judging from the numbers of applications re- 
ceived by the authorities at the London Hospital for 
this branch, sisters‘ themselves have long since realised 
the value of such an addition to their knowledge. 


Tue Sick Room Help Society, at 61 Philpot Street, 
Stepney, are inaugurating a weekly “Pound Day” 
scheme among their patients, by means of which the 
richer half of their sick people help to provide food and 
dainties for the more necessitous cases. This is a varia- 
tion on the usual kind of pound day in a hospital, where 
the goods sent usually eke out the actual kousekeeping 
of the hospital. The material asked for is any kind of 
food produce—cream, butter, eggs, medical comforts, 
fruit, &c., and is to be sent to the Nurses’ Home, from 
which the nurses themselves will distribute it among 
their poorest patients. The gifts are to take place every 
Wednesday. 

An admirable institution for the care of persons in the 
last stages of illness is the Queen Victoria Home of Rest 
at Derby, which has just opened a new building in Osmas- 
ton Road. It is nursed by the members of the Royal 
Derby and Derbyshire Association without payment, and 
the matron, Miss Margaret Atthill, is also an honorary 
officer. In an account of it from the Nottingham Daily 
Express, we are astonished to read :—‘‘ With one excep- 
tion—a German institution in London—it is the only in- 
stitution of the kind in the country.” The institution 
referred to is evidently ‘‘Friedenheim,’’ which is 
German ’’ only in its beautiful name, signifying ‘‘ Home 
of Peace,’’ but there are several excellent similar institu- 
tions, like St. Luke’s Home in Bayswater and the Hostel 
of God in Clapham. 


“ 


At a recent meeting of Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing 
Association at Simla, an exhaustive report of the work 
and progress of the association was presented by the 
chief lady superintendent. Since the foundation of the 
association its advance has been rapid, the following 
branches having been established, viz., Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Province, United Provinces, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Central Provinces and Baluchistan. 
The financial report presented by the honorary treasurer 
was found very satisfactory. Important concessions have 
been obtained through Sir F. Upcott from all Indian 
railways for nursing sisters travelling on duty, and the 
steamship companies of Assam have been equally 
generous. 
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Ir is hoped that the East Ham branch of the Plaistow c ORRES P O N DENC E | 
Maternity and District N.A. may shortly be considerably : 
extended Miss Davies and her nurses have done a good LADY DOCTORS I HAVE KNOWN. 
work quietly and unostentatiously for many years, but To the Editor. 
the time has come to extend its borders. To do this a = ‘ ‘ . . 
larger staff is necessary, and as some of the nurses have Ar first I did not like the idea of working under a 
at present to be lodged away from the home, it is con- lady doctor, but after 1 met one I was delighted. I was 
sidered wise to build and make room for all. Money nursing a baby patient under her, when I fell ill from 
for this object is urgently needed, there being in hand | °V@" work. She at once made me give up and take some 
only the small’ sum of £100, which it has taken nine | Months rest, and was most kind to me. She told the 
years to collect. The Mavor and Mavoress. however, | Matron of a maternity home about me, and this matron 
uave given their promise of cordial support, and efforts | got her sister, who lived in the country, to take me and 
are afoot to make this centre adequate for the needs | nurse me. I spent nine happy weeks with the sister, 
of a large and very poor population, some distance from | 2nd we have been friends ever since; from that time 
any hospital! oA as until now I have received many kindnesses from this 
. : lady doctor. Some months ago she left London for good 
and I have missed her so much; still, from time to time 
I get a cheering letter from her. 
NEW DISINFECTANTS I am sure there is more sympathy between doctor j 
; nurse if both are women. I was once told by a sister _— 
"THE Sanitas Company, which hitherto has been best | that women hated one another, and that they could not 
known for a pleasant-smelling fluid of that name, work together, but I have loved working under a woman 
has now come forward with two new disinfectants, which | doctor, and look forward ‘to their coming more to the 
are respectively named ‘‘Okol”’ and ‘“Bactox.’’ Their | front. 
production would appear to be a concession to the views L. H. 
of those who wish for a disinfectant not only of great = 
strength, but — of having its bacteric — —— ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 
precisely represented in the terms of one of the standar¢ 7 ee ; . wer , = . 
tests which of late years have come into use. Both the one M. a J. and — Churchill = - Abe 
new preparations are fluids of a greyish character, with ext-book of Anatomy for Nurses, at (8. Od.; Dut you 
as dleee taeneeienh seeembiinn that of mane etka toe | COU Get Chan @ Re lists published by any medical 
products, such as Izal, and forming more or less milky ookseller 
fluids with water - 
As for Okol, we have s en a report upon it, drawn up RESIGNATIONS 
by Professor Klein, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, who = : re 
relates that he tested it with an active strain of typhoid. Atton Unton.—Miss Whitehead, superintendent nurse 
When this organism was placed in plain water it was Bury Unioy.—Miss A. E. Storey, superintendent 
destroyed by ‘‘Sanitas-Okol”’ in a dilution of 1 in 1,700 nurse. 
: : 12 : ™~ , ] y he! S srinte n 
in two and a half minutes, which shows that under such Dunmow Unton.—Miss E. Northfield, superintendent A 
circumstances Okol is twenty times as strong as ordinary | 2Urse. . : : — 
earbolic acid. Tested under the more exacting condi- ScarsoroucH Union.—Miss McArdle, superintendent | — 
tions brought about by the presence of organic matter, nurse. "a 
it came out almost equally satisfactorily, for it destroyed = 
the same organism in two and a half minutes when . ° ‘ , 
diluted to the extent of 1 in 1,500, whereas carbolic acid All Editorial communications to be 
to perform the same task under the same circumstances addressed to The Editer, “The 
would require to be as strong as 1 in 85. ; . ” 
Nursing Times, 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 
a | 
DEATH St. Martin’s Street, 
, | 
We 1 et to announce the death of Miss Bertha Gill, London, W.C. | | 
o* St. Pancr ty n, after a serious illness —_ 
APPOINTMENTS. | 
| 
NAME A NTMED INSTITUTION. TRAINING SCHOOL. OrueR Derails. | 
1 
| ‘ 
Miss Adeline | Matron Salisbury Infirmary London Hospital | London Hospital (staff nurse, ward sist | 
Cable and assistant home sister) ; Imp 
Yeomanry Hospital, South Af 
sister); Royal Sea-Bathing Hospit 
Margate (sub-matron). 
Miss K. Skinnet Sister Northern Infirmary, Royal Berkshire 
Invern ess a Hospital, 
Reading 
Miss M. Brvar Housekeeping Guy’s Hospital . . _ Kimberley Hospital (Night Supt.); P 
Sister toria Hospital (Sister); C.M.B. 
M \. Tyers. Supt. Nurse Wolverhampton ——_- 
Union 
Miss M.A. Newton Night S ipt Chelsea Parish 
Nurse 
Miss S. 1. Holford Charge Nurse Horton Infirmary, Sheffield Royal 
Banbury Hospital 
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ABSORBENT TISSUE 
as Gamgee), superior quality. 


COTTON WOOLS, 


Absorbent, Loose, two qualities. 
Sheet, rolled, one qu iali ty. 





and tissued, two quali ties 


GAMGEE TISSUE, 


Three qui alities. 





Four qualities. 
WATERPROOF SHEETINGS, 


Proofed one side, 36 in. 
Proofed both sides, 36 in. and 54 in. wide. 





Double texture, 36 in. and 72 in. wide. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 


MAY, ROBERTS & CO., 


9 & II, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


TRAMCARS—EAST AND WEST—PASS THE DOOR, 





THE _ KING. 


JEYES’ 
DISINFECTANTS 


as used in the 


ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


ARE NON-POISONOUS. 


“We would especially recommend 
Jeyes’ disinfectant Cyllin for the 
use of Midwives. it is pewerful as 
a disinfectant, but does not hurt 

the most tender skin.” 
Nurses’ Journal, 





The 4d. Bottle, specially prepared for nurses and mid- 
wives, will make 40 Pints ef a Solution whieh is 
guaranteed equal in efficiency te 1 in 40 Carbolic Aeid. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., Limited, 


64, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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COMMENTS OF THE WEEK 
THe EccENTRICcITIES OF THE Law. 
HE world would have been the loser 
had Julius Cesar not lived. And yet 
Is a& matter ol history that his birth 
was abnormal. If we consider that the 


date of Cwsar’s birth was 100 B.c., we are led 


believe that there must have been no very 
limited knowledge of m dwifery at that remote 
period, when his safe appearance on this sphere 


demanded an operation which to-day bears the 
distinguishing title of 


” 


‘* Cesarean section 
Evidently no question was raised at the time of 
Cesar’s birth as to whether it was the duty of a 


medical man to deliver a child-whom he found to 


be still alive though the mother were deceased, as 


sppened recently in a case referred to in the 
ancet. It appears that an inquest was held on 
] 


a@ woman who had died suddenly before the birth 


her child. A midwife was in attendance, and, 
juite properly, sent for a doctor when she found 
at the labour was abnormal. But when the 


medical man arrived, the woman was already 


1d 

The case excite d discussion, by which it 
at the present time, there is 
question as tl the duty of a medical man 
deliver a child whom he finds to be alive 
within a deceased woman. The Lancet says 


advice usually given is that the decision 


to saving the child should be left to the 
sband, or his ‘‘ next friend It is pointed out 


that certain legal technicalities arise, and that 


here are instances when a child, in order to bene- 
it legally, ‘‘ must be born during the continuance 
} | parents, that is, for in- 
tance, during the lifetime of the mother.’’ It is 

has arisen as to whether a 
child ** extracted by the Cesarean section is really 
born’ at all,’’ and that it might be said “‘ that 
living child within a dead woman must have 


already commenced its separate existence, and 


hence was a person for legal purposes.’’ This 
ter clause is mystifying to the ordinary mortal. 
Does it mean that the poor little mite so born is 
person with a separate existence in no 


way dependent upon the father? How would this 


possibl It seems a most extraordinary 


anomaly that the sudden death of the poor mother 


before tl birth of the child could in any way 
suggest that the child is not born ‘‘ in wedlock.’’ 
t 


A more striking proof of the inconsistency of some 


} 


ints of law could hardly be found. It would be 
ghable were the subject not so pathetic. 





Mrs. GREENWOOD points out in a recent paper 
\ iTsing Notes that although d iring the last 


sixty years the housing conditions have immensely 
improved, and wages hav: 


increased, and the 
essaries of life, with the exception of rent, 


ve become cheaper, nevertheless the infant 
death-rate has remained practically stationary, 
the general death-rate has steadily de- 





MIDWIFERY 


A MATERNITY CASE IN JAPAN 





HAT case did not start under the sun: 

of circumstances, for at 5 o’clock on a 
morning in February (the coldest month in Ja) 
with a bitter wind blowing the snow in all d 
tions, | was hustled from my bed in the Nu 
Home, and bidden to proceed at once to a « 
My amah (house servant) and I blew 
whistle for ten minutes with no result, but fi 
a decre pit coolie with a prehistoric jinrikisha 
in an appearance. 

My destination proved to be a tiny Japa 
house, the upper storey of which was reached 
a sort of wooden step-ladder. With much gr 
ing and puffing the two coolies hauled up 
trunk, but our next problem was where to dis; 
of that indispensable treasure. Finally, 
patient’s husband (a lean, dyspeptic loc 
American) suggested that it should be pile 
top of two other trunks on the landing. My a; 
ment—dignified by the name of dressing-roo: 
was a mere slip, separated from my pati 
room by sliding panels. By day its furniture 
sisted of a long narrow table, holding the n 
sary washstand, crockery, lotions, &c., and t! 
fant’s bed (a Japanese basket), which stood 
small stool and a chair. That table was a 1 
useful article of furniture, doing treble duty 
as my washstand, (2) as baby’s bathing t 
3) as my dining table. After dinner, the 
and its equipment departed out to the strij 
landing, and my camp-bed was fixed up inst 
This was just a canvas stretcher, with one 
pillow, a quaint assortment of blankets and r 
and one sheet arranged bag fashion. 

Having scrambled into indoor uniform as 
as my frozen fingers would permit me, I proce: 
to interview my patient, who was in the 
early stages of labour. Upon inquiry, I discov 
that the doctor—a Japanese—had not yet 
summoned; the husband also informed me 
as the doctor spoke very little English he 
asked to be allowed to bring along a Japa 
nurse for the actual confinement. My pat 
had a telephone, and with the assistance of 
No. 1 ‘* boy,’’ we rang up doctor and nurse. & 
days beforehand the doctor had sent a wo 
box, containing (so he said) all things necess 
for the confinement—antiseptics, gauze, wool 

In due course the doctor and nurse arrived ; 
former, a small, shock-headed man, arrayed i! 
antiquated frock coat, several sizes too large, 
the latter, a good-looking girl, clad in a } 
white frock, put on over her kimono, the re 
being decidedly quaint. She was innocent 
collar, cap, or apron, and wore straw sandals 
had hunted up all available jugs and basins, 
scrubbed them with lysol. The No. 1 ‘“‘ b 
proved an invaluable assistant, so far as bol 
kettles, making fires, emptying buckets, &c., 
was concerned. Somewhat to my surprise 


Japanese nurse proceeded to unpack the box 


spread the contents on the floor, which 
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ng lustily. 


d with rather dirty matting. In hot 
I pointed out several small tables covered 
clean towels, but the damsel only smiled 
tly. No macintosh sheet was forthcoming 
that box of treasures, but after the mem- 
s had ruptured, the doctor pushed under the 
t a small sheet of native oil paper, covered 
a thin layer of non-absorbent wool. 
we making an examination, the doctor 
ighly disinfected his hands and arms, having 
usly removed his coat. With his permission 
i prepared the patient in the usual way. 
used both carbolic solution—of what strength 
ww not, as the bottle was labelled in Japan- 
ind lysol, with sterilised wool for sponges. 
g the second stage the patient was put on 


back, the doctor and nurse both squatting on 


ed and- holding a prolonged conversation. 
apparently did not consider it necessary to 
re any boracic lotion for the baby’s eyes, &c., 
ut some ready on my own account. In due 
the infant arrived, and was separated in the 
way; the doctor kept the uterus well in 
for nearly thirty minutes, using a little 
force to express the placenta and mem- 
s. The perineum was slightly torn, and the 
‘decided to put in three stitches. I offered 
all steriliser for the needles, &c., but my 
al friend declined it with thanks, saying 
thing had been sterilised previously, and 
‘quired to be put in antiseptic solution. He 
d with lysol, both before and after stitch- 
hen applied a pad of sterilised cotton, and 

suggested that the patient had better be 
1p with a clean nightdress and sheets before 
nder was applied. The fragment of oil 
had proved hopelessly inadequate, the under 
and blanket being saturated with discharge. 
ately, the mattress had just escaped, so 
the husband’s assistance (he had been pre- 
the whole time), we hunted up fresh bed 
s. Then the binder was produced and a kind 
iny-tail made out of thin gauze bandages, 

tacked together. The lady had a normal 
measure of 28 inches, and the binder had 
tly been made for a sylph. It did cover 
‘+k, but the tails firmly declined to meet 
‘ther, and we had to fall back on a long 


le I was wrestling with this, the door burst 
and in rushed a small girl of about four. 
it is my Priscilla,’’ calmly remarked the 
mma,’’ while ‘*‘ poppa’’ interposed, ‘‘ Say, 
la, you had better make quick tracks to the 
ry.’ The young lady paid no heed to either 
* parents, but bounded across to the baby’s 
and proceeded to pull down the coverings, 


g, much to my dismay, to pull open the poor 


s eyes. With scant ceremony I seized Miss 
lla and bore her from the room, yelling and 
In two minutes she returned and 

furious tattoo on the door (or, rather, the 
g panel which did duty for a door). ‘* She 


‘+h a sweet, high-spirited child,’’ said her 
mma.’’ ‘* Maybe, she can come in and see 
iby take her bath.’’ 


To this I meekly re- 





plied that the room was already too thickly popu- 
lated, but the amah, coming in with hot water 
at that moment, the charming Priscilla entered as 
well, and was making quick tracks for her sister’s 
bed once more. This time her “‘ poppa ’’ clutched 
her, telling her if she was good and did not touch 
the baby she could remain. That bath was ac- 
complished under difficulties, the doctor, nurse, 
and the husband standing at my elbow and criti- 
cising every movement, while Priscilla upset 
everything within her reach, tried to drink the 
boracic lotion, and finally emptied the lotion bowl 
all over the front of her dress, the taste apparently 
not pleasing her palate. 

At the conclusion of the baby’s toilet, the doctor 
produced a small bottle of nitrate of silver solu- 
tion, which he dropped into the eyes very dexter- 
ously. Before departing, he made another ex- 
ternal examination of the patient, inserted a plug 
of iodoform gauze in the vagina, and then pre- 
sented me with two large and elaborate charts, 
one for the mother and the other for baby. Sad 
to relate, the infant’s chart came to an untimely 
end at the hands of Priscilla, who unearthed it 
from the drawer and cut it up into paper dolls, 
greatly to her ‘‘ momma’s’’ amusement, who de- 
scribed the performance as “‘ real cute.’ 

The doctor forbade me to irrigate internally 
until all discharge had ceased for four days, as 
he said I should infect the vagina with germs, 
but he gave a somewhat grudging consent to ex- 
ternal irrigation. When questioned as to diet, 
he stirred up his shock of hair, gazed round hope- 
lessly, and finally said, ‘‘ Some rices and milk, 
and all food that is soft.’’ He turned up late 
in the evening of the following day, and after that 
he depended almost entirely on the telephone. 

That household was a quaint one. In the 
ordinary way they apparently took their meals 
when the pangs of hunger assailed them strongly. 
Iced water, candy, and layer cake had prominent 
places in the dietary, and I had quite a tussle 
to keep these luxuries out of my patient's room. 
Their breakfast generally consisted of iced water, 
tinned pineapple, cold mush drowned in Japanese 
cream (a doubtful luxury, compounded of rice 
starch, oil, and other rich substances), and flabby, 
half-raw pancakes, floating in lard and maple 
syrup. When I meekly requested something 
more suitable for my patient, and the conven- 
tional tea and toast for myself, there was quite 
a-lengthy argument between the husband and 
myself. On one occasion, during the first week, 
‘‘poppa’’ bustled in triumphantly, bearing a 
large and unpleasant-looking crab, which he said 
would be just fine for the evening meal. There 
was consternation when I remarked that his wife 
could not participate in the feast. 

My little friend Priscilla was allowed to sit 
up, as she felt ‘‘ lonesome ’’ if put to bed before 
eight or nine o’clock. Her supper that night 
consisted of fried crab, pumpkin pie, and 
monkey nuts, washed down with a liberal allow- 
ance of iced water. The memory of that plea- 
sant night still lingers with me. ‘‘ Poppa’ 


snored. grunted, and coughed in turns; Priscilla 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 
POLYMASTIA 
ENT issue of the Lancet contains a com- 
sation from a Japanese medical man con- 
he results of an investigation made by 
general subject of multipar is 
His statements point towards a conclu. 
1at a tendency to have twins occurs most 
in women ot re latively low intellect al 
and belongi lg to the less well-nouris od 
and that there is a certain definite n- 
between polymastia and unusual ferti 
ef interest of his paper lies, however 
that it justifies a belief that polyma 
‘* Momma's ”" he existence of supernumerary mamn 
and in spite of ands and nipples must be much commoner 
the coolie, amah ie Far East than in Europe, for he expre 
clouds of smoke | no surprise at the frequency with which he 
we appealed to | encountered such cases; in Europe polyma 
\d that stove, re- | is certainly rare. 
I must say ‘‘ momma’ ‘ 
fortitude, for she enveloped | CAPE COLONY EXAMINATION FOR 
wr veil, and calmly partook MIDWIVES 
the boy ’’ did the sweep 


' ; ; ' » te “Contracted Pel 
presented a picturesquely smutty 1. What is meant by the term “Contracted Pel 


: : Mention its most common varieties. 
Hot water was a luxury in th: 





at How many degrees of contraction are there‘ 
173 - > . 

an old battered tir 1¢ degree of ontraction estimated ? What is 
sacred to the babv’s mallest measurement which allows the delivery 


10n 


er tub. but for the ving child ' M ntion some of the mo! ym 


ould id you to suspect a “Contracted Ps 


ve the measurements of the Normal Pelvis at Inlet 


‘numerate the 
f importance A patient sends f 
pregnant and in labour, des 
take to determine this. 
ld you prepare a patient f¢ 
yall ym and bed 
Ment 


tor imme 


enth month 





EAST END MATERNITY HOMI 
A PATIENT at the East End Mothers’ Home 


has been safely delive 
healthy specimens. The King’ 
for, and as the parents are utt 
for their maintenance, efforts 

le for two out of the three. 
ttended the arrival of another mother, wit 





ing her confinement to be unexpectedly immir 


For Advertisements of 10 p.m., and fearing she could not get from Sh 
in time op foot, hailed an electric car, and enlist 
Midwifery Training Schools, sympathy of the driver, was whirled rapidly 
home No other passengers were stopped for, ar 
kindly driver managed to convey his passenger j 
see page v. time safely to the home. Another mother, findi 
necessary to get there in a hurry, arrived in 
technicon wagon. ; 














